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SIX PAGES OF GAME BIRDS IN COLOR 


PREVIEW 

UPLAND BIRDS 
EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW 
TO GET THEM 




The open-collar feeling in leather 


First break of the day Slip vour feet 
into these Roblees first tiling in the morning 
and you're in comfort all day long. 

Roblee made this slip-on shoe to go right 
along with your business clothes. With the 
picture right here in front of you, you can 
see that for yourself. It's when you're wear- 
ing this shoe . . . that's when you have to he 
reminded that this is a dress shoe. The soft- 
ness ami easy flexibility makes you think 
you're wearing casuals. No laces, no bulk, 
no doodads or folderol . . . but every inch a 


dress shoe from the folded top edge down, 
from the overlay inoc toe back. 

That's the way it is with Roblee Shoes. All 
of them. They give you the "'.open collar feel- 
ing in leather’’ and that's a great feeling. 
Something you don’t expect to find in a shoe 
you can wear for dress. 

About the color. Your Roblee dealer has 
the Napoli in black pin grain, and dark brown 
smooth leather. All extra soft to make this 
Continental style mighty special, inside and 


out. Roblee Division, Brown Shoe Company, 
Sb Louis. 

The NAPOLI 

By ROBLEE @ 

SI A 05 OlK,rRob!..Uyl.» 

St 0,95 to St 6.95. Hlgh.rO.nv.rW.jt 




ROAD BIRDS ... a series by Ethyl Corporation 






Smart Bird 


, uses his horn for warning 
only. He realizes that pedestrians have a 
right to the road, too. . .and that a lot of 
noise makes driving unpleasant for everybody. 

The Smart Bird also avoids noise in his 
engine. He depends on higher-octane premium 
gasoline to guard against "knock" — the noise 
that signals engine damage and loss of power. 


It's smart to use 
premium gasoline 
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IS YOUR CAR A 
PROBLEM CHILD? 

Are sticking hydraulic valve lifters spoil- 
ing your driving pleasure ? Do you have 
a problem with engine “ping” ? 

Your automobile today is a high-per- 
formance machine. The motor is sub- 
jected to much greater pressures, higher 
speeds, to deliver all that extra power 
designed into it. And it's sensitive! If it 
receives no better lubrication than the 
less efficient engines of earlier days, it 
soon lets you know about it! 

Oil refiners are fully aware of these 
problems. That is why they are increas- 
ing the detergency and film strength of 
their oils with chemical additives. Addi- 
tives do a good job — as long as they 
last. But the serious and significant fact 
about additives is this: according to the 
car manufacturers themselves, additives 
are consumed in service — can even be 
reduced below safe limits in just a few 
hundred miles of stop and go driving! 
We at Macmillan use additives, too; but 
we do not have to rely on additives alone. 
Macmillan selects crude oil only from a 
certain special area of the south central 
U.S. Even when it comes from the 
ground, this crude has greater natural 
detergency and higher film strength. 
These qualities are retained and enriched 
during Macmillan’s exclusive refining 
process. This enduring detergency and 
film strength are what makes the Ring- 
Free Xtra Heavy Duty Oil you put in 
your car unique. Unlike additives, these 
qualities cannot be consumed in service 
because they are part of the oil itself. 
Right through to the next oil change, 
Macmillan’s natural detergency and high 
film strength guard your engine, even 
though the artificial effect of additives 
may fade away. 

That is why Macmillan RING-FREE 
Xtra Heavy Duty is the only nationally 
distributed motor oil that is guaranteed 
to prevent sticking of hydraulic valve 
lifters and reduce excessive engine ping. 

Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 

530 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 

ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 


at Independent 
Stations and 
Car Dealers 


ONLY 45£ 
A QUART 



MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


rpHE chukar partridge on our cover this week is, as you 
JLwill see in our Menaboni-illustrated article beginning 
on page 22, only one of the many game birds of other lands 
now being introduced into this country. He and a number 
of other exotic new species will add colorful variety to the 
bag of America’s hunters of upland game birds during the 
seasons ahead. 

I think you may be unusually interested, as I was, to 


note our writers’ conservative es- 
timate that, to reduce the upland 
game bird population by an esti- 
mated 29,000,000 birds (among 
them, almost 100,000 chukars), 
hunters will spend approximately 
$478,000,000 during this season 
alone. This includes ammunition, 
licenses, food and lodging, trans- 
portation, dogs, incidentals — but 
not such basic equipment as guns 
and clothing. It also excludes any 
amount spent by hunters of any 
other game, including even the duck hunters. 

This figure, incidentally, is approximately double that 
spent by Americans for tickets to all spectator sports in 
1953 — in case someone ever complains to you that America 
is just a nation of onlookers. 

There is almost no telling how big a role participant sports 
play in America’s new, vigorous, outdoor way of life. But 
we have an indication, at least, of how much sports like 
these figure in the lives of Sports Illustrated’s readers. In 
a recent survey made in Grand Rapids, Michigan it was 
revealed that 69% of all SI subscribers own fishing equip- 
ment, and 45% own a rifle, shotgun, or other hunting equip- 
ment. More than 20% of the families hunt regularly, and 
better than 60% of the hunters go out three or more times 
per month during the season. 

While on the subject, I should like to take this opportu- 
nity to wish the hunters among you, in Grand Rapids and 
everywhere else, good shooting during the season ahead. 
Perhaps one of you may even equal the singular luck of 
our reporter on the upland game birds Preview, Virginia 
Kraft, who, out for pheasant with some friends of hers last 
season, bagged a six-point buck with her 1911-vintage A. H. 
Fox shotgun— 10 minutes before the deer season ended, and 
not 40 miles from the New York City limits. 
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AN SI BASEBALL SPECTACLE 
15 THE WORLD SERIES: DODGER AGAINST YANKEE 

It was the week of baseball’s annual masterpiece of strife— this time, us so often in the past, between 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and the New York Yankees. From the moment of Jackie Robinson’s electrifying 
steal of home in the first game it was a rousing Series. Seven pages of memorable pictures by Mark 
Kauffman, Hy Peskin and others 


72 PREVIEW: UPLAND GAME BIRDS 

As the hunting season opens on A merica's favorite game birds, SI presents a 
six-page foldout of exotic species with paintings by Menaboni, photographs 
of native U.S. birds In Color, an area-by-area report on where to find 
them, how to hunt them, the best weapons to use, what to wear and, final- 
ly, in recipes by Harry Botsford, how to prepare them for the crowning 
ritual at the table 

M BONNIE CASHIN’S BACKYARD 

It's as big as all outdoors and is the inspiration for this top designer's 
Sporting Look which takes in wind, weather and high fashion. With three 
pages of photographs In COLOR 

4« A GROUSE SHOOT IN SCOTLAND 

A group of American businessmen enjoy that most rewarding experience of 
the sportsman: a driven shoot across the moors 

47 FOOTBALL DOWN SOUTH 

They're off and away below the Mason-Dixon line, and Herman Hickman 
presents his rundown on the top teams. For Saturday’s games, see his 
Hunches on page 1,9 

56 TOO MANY DARK JERSEYS 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks college pub- 
lic relations men: What sport do you most 
enjoy promoting? 

9 Keep in the Pink: How to wrap a weak 
ankle as protection against sprains 

39 Tip from the Top: Harry Pezzullo of 
the Mission Hills Country Club advises how 
best to play into the wind 

54 Tennis: William F. Talbert reminds 
that Tony Trabert and U.S. tennis both are 
involved in the grave decision whether he 
should turn pro 

56 Motor Sports: John Bentley presents 
a preview of Europe's top new sports car 
models now going on display in Paris and 
London 

59 Boating: Robert N. Bavier Jr. takes 
the new Egg Harbor “30" on a thorough trial 
cruise 


That was the story as Michigan staved off Michigan State H-7 before 97,000 
at Ann Arbor in the football game of the week. A report in words and pictures 
by James Atwater and John Zimmerman 


63 Yesterday: Salmon fishing in Grandpa’s 
day may look funny to us now, but it was 
fine sport too 



COVER: Chukar Partridge 

Painting by Alhos Menaboni 

A native of India which was first systematically stocked in the U.S. in the 
'20s, the chukar partridge today represents one of the most successful plant- 
ings of exotic birds yet achieved in this country. In the state of Nevada, 
for example, a total stocking of some 5,000 birds has grown to such propor- 
tions that this year’s kill is expected to exceed 30,000. In other western 
states from California to Wyoming, chukar stockings show similar promise. 
This bird, one of 22 subspecies of a south Asian rock partridge and known 
scientifically as Alectoris graeca, is one of several exotic and many familiar 
species discussed in the PREVlEWof upland game birds beginningon page 22. 

Acknowledgments on page 62 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

AN SI SPECIAL: 

THE FUN, FUTURE AND IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS OF FOOTBALL 

• A challenging article by President A. Whitney Griswold of Yale on football and education 

• A report from Denver on the Air Force Academy’s first game by James Murray 

• Four pages of photographs in color of a football weekend at Princeton 

• Plus the Game of the Week, Herman Hickman’s survey of the Cast, and Hickman’s Hunches 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Harold Connolly, husky Boston AA hammer thrower, got 
off heave of 209 feet 7 inches, bettered own unofficial U.S. rec- 
ord by nearly three feet at Cambridge, Mass. # Hungarian 
quartet of Ferenc Mikes, Laszlo Tabori. Istvan Rozsavolgyi 
and Sandor Ihuros tore through 6,000-meter relay in swift 
15:14.8, set world mark for distance at Budapest. • Later in 
week, Rozsavolgyi sped 2,000 meters in 5:02.2, cracked an- 
other world record. • Albert Ivanov, durable Russian Army 
athlete, plodded 25,000 meters in 1:17:34 for world standard 


at Moscow. # Harry Bickford, Hampton, Va. racer, bounced 
his boat Skip along at 57.414 mph for one-mile run, estab- 
lished world record for D service runabouts at Elizabeth City, 
N.C. • Masaru Furukawa and Takashi Ishimoto, speedy Nip- 
pon University swimmers, made wholesale assault on world 
marks, broke six between them at Tokyo. Furukawa’s rec- 
ords, all in breaststroke: 200 meters in 2:31: 220 yards in 
2:31.9; 100 yards in 1:01.4: 100 meters in 1:08.2. Ishimoto’s 
records, in butterfly: 200 meters in 2:20.8; 220 yards in 2:21.6. 


BASEBALL 

New York Yankees got off to fast start in 
World Series, took first two games from 
Brooklyn Dodgers at Yankee Stadium be- 
hind careful pitching of Whitey Ford and 
Tommy Byrne. Veteran part-time First 
Baseman Joe Collins hit two home runs, 
Rookie Elston Howard one, to win opener 
6-5 for Ford despite similar clouts by 
Carl Furillo and Duke Snider, spectacular 
steal of home by still-agile Jackie Robin- 
son. Second game went to Yankees 4-2 as 
Byrne handcuffed Brooklyn sluggers with 
five hits, knocked in winning runs with 
fourth-inning bases-loaded single against 
Billy Loes. Series moved to Ebbets Field 
where Dodgers took heart, ripped off three 
straight victories. Johnny Podres, who had 
not pitched complete game since June 14, 
stopped Yankees with seven hits, won 8-3 
with help of homer by roly-poly Roy Cam- 
panella. Brooklyn bats got hot in fourth 
game, accounted for 14 hits. Snider’s three- 
run homer provided winning runs for Re- 
liefer Clem Labine in 8-5 game. Campy 
and Gil Hodges also homered while Sni- 
der ranged width and breadth of Ebbets 
Field to rob Yanks of base hits. The Duke 
continued his heavy cannonading in fifth 
game, hit two more home runs (his eighth 
and ninth in Series play, tops for National 
League players), helped Roger Craig, with 
assist from ever-present Labine, win 5-3, 
gave Dodgers 3-2 lead as teams returned 
to Stadium. Manager Casey Stengel, with 
back to wall, staked all on Ford, and left- 
hander responded with four-hit 5-1 victory 
to even score. All New York runs came in 
first inning (three on Bill Skowron’s home 
run) when hungry Yankees knocked out 
fast-balling Rookie Karl Spooner. Next 
day Dodgers stormed back, beat Yankees 
to win first World Series. 

Leo Durocher, trigger-tempered former 
manager of New York Giants, undertook 
unfamiliar role of “conservative, quiet ex- 
ecutive,” signed reported $52,000 per year 
contract with NBC as talent relations ex- 
pert, sport's commentator and good-will 
ambassador but left door open for return to 
baseball: “I reserve a woman’s prerogative 
to change my mind." 

FOOTBALL 

Michigan used ground game effectively, 
broke 7-7 deadlock with third-period touch- 
down by Quarterback Jim Maddock to 
edge Michigan State 14-7 before 97,239 at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ( see page 50). 

Wisconsin’s rangy Dave Howard caught 
three touchdown passes, set up fourth score 
with interception, ruined Iowa’s Big Ten 
hopes with relentless defensive play, led 


Badgers to 37-14 win at Madison, Wis. 

Oklahoma’s deceptive and fast-moving 
offense, paced by Tom McDonald. Bob 
Burris and C'lendon Thomas, rolled over 
stubborn Pitt for three first-half scores, 
held on to outscore rallying Panthers 26-14 
at Norman, Okla., extended Sooner un- 
beaten streak to 21, longest in nation. 

Notre Dame, with Quarterback Paul 
Hornung running for one touchdown, pass- 
ing for another, overpowered Indiana 19-0 
at South Bend, Ind. 

Army, showing signs of being best in 
East, outclassed Penn State 35-6 at West 
Point, N.Y. as fast-charging line starred on 
defense, versatile Backs Don Holleder and 
Pat L'ebel led attack. 

Maryland's stocky pass-flinging Frank 
Tamburello clicked on two payoff tosses, 
helped powerful Terrapins outscore Baylor 
20-6 at Waco, Texas, kept Coach Jim Ta- 
tum's team in No. 1 spot in AP poll. 

Georgia Tech's Toppy Vann, in as re- 
placement for injured Wade Mitchell, 
scored all three touchdowns, gave Engi- 
neers 20-7 win over SMU at Atlanta. 

LSU and Rice put on exciting show at 
Houston, Texas, battled to 20-20 deadlock. 
LSU’s M. C’. Reynolds hit Vince Gonzalez 
with 18-yard touchdown pass with 22 sec- 
onds to play, earned tie for Tigers. 

Stanford rolled 71 yards for touchdown 
first time it got ball, spent rest of game 
holding Ohio State’s All-America Howard 
(Hopalong) Cassady in check, squeezed out 
6-0 upset win at Palo Alto, Calif. 

UCLA, with Tailback Ronnie Knox on 
bench nursing injured shoulder, hardly 
missed talented junior, bounced back from 
Maryland defeat to clobber Washington 
State 55-0 at Pullman, Wash. 

Washington Redskins roared to four touch- 
downs in third quarter, upset Philadelphia 
Eagles 31-30 on Vic Janowicz’s 20-yard 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 

(Verdict of Anrociated Prexs writer*' poll) 
Team standinjts this week, with points fiKUred 
on a 10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 basis (first-plnee 
votes in parentheses) : 

Points 


1— Maryland (88) 1,568 

2— Michigan (27) 1,223 

3— Oklahoma (13) 1,146 

4— Georgia Tech (9) 1,108 

5— Notre Dame (4) 1,048 

6— Army (8) 898 

7— UCLA 516 

8 — Texas Christian (5) 514 

9— Wisconsin (11) 479 

10 — Southern California (3) 412 


RUNNKRS-UP: 11, West Virginia (13) 
380; 12, Navy 289; 13, Duke (3) 176; 14. Au- 
burn 66; 15. Miami (Fla.) 61. 


field goal in final period at Philadelphia to 
take over Eastern Division lead in National 
Football League. 

Baltimore Colts got professional perform- 
ances from Rookie George Shaw, who tossed 
two touchdown passes, and line-busting 
neophyte Alan Ameche, who scored twice, 
surprised favored Detroit Lions 28-13 be- 
fore 40,000 at Baltimore. 

Les Richter’s dramatic 33-yard field goal 
(his second of game) as time ran out put 
Los Angeles Rams out in front 27-26, frus- 
trated Pittsburgh Steelers in wild game at 
Los Angeles. Earlier in week, Steelers nosed 
out Chicago Cardinals 14-7 on last-minute 
pass from Jimmy Finks to Ray Mathews. 

Green Bay Packers continued to con- 
found rivals, upset favored Chicago Bears 
24-3 for second victory as Tobin Rote fired 
pair of touchdown passes, scored on short 
plunge at Green Bay, Wis. 

Cleveland Browns' sharpshooting Otto 
Graham served up accurate passes while 
bone-crushing Ed (Big Mo) Modzelewski 
shattered feeble San Francisco line to over- 
whelm 49ers 38-3 at San Francisco. 

Chicago Cardinals turned two long passes 
by Quarterback Lamar McHan, 65-yard 
dash by Halfback Dave Mann into 28-17 
win over New York Giants at Chicago. 

BOXING 

Chuck Spieser, onetime Michigan State 
intercollegiate light-heavyweight cham- 
pion, caught up to veteran Willie Troy in 
fifth, battered his rival with jolting blows, 
won by TKO at Washington, D.C. An- 
other ex-college star, 1955 NCAA heavy- 
weight titleholder Crowe Peele of LSU, 
made pro debut on same card, impressed 
with four-round TKO over Jimmy Brown. 

Floyd Patterson, quick-handed Brook- 
lyn light heavyweight, unloaded rapid 
combinations to floor outclassed Dave 
Whitlock twice in second round, scored 
easy victory when referee stopped bout in 
third at San Francisco. 

Bobby Boyd, lanky young middleweight 
short-ender, picked off wild-swinging pow- 
er-puncher Gene Fullmer with sharp rights, 
accurate lefts, earned unanimous decision 
in action-packed 10-rounder at Chicago. 

HORSE RACING 

Eddie Arcaro, crafty little jockey with 
most able hands in business, had profitable 
day at Belmont Park, N.Y., booted home 
winners in two big stake races for $8,862 
payday. Slick-riding Arcaro got his first 
score aboard Claiborne Farm’s Double- 
dogdare. winning by length in $60,580 
Matron Stakes, came back aboard Clif- 
ford Mooers’ fast-striding Traffic Judge 
toout.duel Conn McCreary and Paper Tiger 
in $58,100 Woodward Stakes. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

Allred 12 Cortland T. 0 
Amherst 20 - Union 6 
Army 35— Penn Stale 6 
Bethany 28 W Va Wes. 6 
Buffalo 26 Brockport T. 0 
Coast Guard 32 Norwich 9 
Colgate 21 - Cornell 6 
Conri. 10 Boston U. 7 
Delaware St 13 Kings 0 
Dickinson 6 SwarthmoreO 
F&M 14 i Hopkins 7 
Gettysburg 27— Bucknell 6 
Hamilton 27 RPI 0 
Harvard 60 Mass. 6 
Haverford 7 Wagner 6 
Hobart 44 Allegheny 7 
Holy Cross 29 Dartmouth 
21 

luniata 14 Moravian 6 
Lalayette41 Carnegie! 14 
Leb. Valley 14 Wilkes 6 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Auburn 13- Florida 0 
Chattanooga 10 Miss. S. 0 
Clemson 26— Georgia 7 
Davidson b The Citadel 2 
Duke 21— Tennessee 0 


Lehigh 19 Delaware 13 
Maine 34 Vermont 0 
Middlebury 20 Colby 19 
Muhlenberg 26 Albright 13 
N Hamp. 12 Rhode Is 13 
N'easlern 26 Bates 0 
PMC 25 W Maryland 6 
Princeton 20 Columbia 7 
SI Lawrence 19 Holstra 0 
SI. Vincent 7 Clarion T. 0 
Scranton 20 Temole 6 
Slippery R. 33 Edmboro 
14 

Springfield 20 Brandeis 7 
Trimly 35 Bowdom 14 
Tufts 33 Wesleyan 25 
Upsala 25 Bridgeport 0 
Ursmus30- Susquehanna 6 
Waynesburg 8 Geneva 7 
W Virginia 46 W. Forest 0 
Williams 12 Rochester 7 
Yale 27 Brown 20 

Fla. A4M 80 Benedict 6 
Geo Wash 13 Virginia 0 
Hard -S 39 N.Mex A&M0 
Howard 20- Sewanee 14 
Kentucky 25 Villanuva 0 
LSU 20 Rice 20 


Maryland 20 Baylor 6 
Maryland SI E Hampton 0 
Miami 34 Fla. St 0 
Mississippi 33 N. Tex.St.O 
Miss St 33 Memph St. 0 
Navy 26 S Carolina 0 
N Carolina 25 N Car St. 18 
Prune View 60- Bishop 0 
Richmond 21 VMI 0 

WEST 

Bowl Gr. 35 W. Michigan 0 
Butler 26 Indiana St 19 
Dayton 26 Kent St. 13 
Detroit 41 Wichita 0 
Illinois 40 Iowa St. 0 
Marquelte 13 Tulsa 0 
Miami (0 ) 13— Xavier (0.) 


Tampa 38 Troy St 0 
Texas A&M 21 Houston 3 
TCU 26— Arkansas 0 
Texas West. 34 N Mei. 0 
Tulane 21 — Northwestern 0 
Vanderbilt 21 Alabama 6 
Virginia T 14 Wm & Mary 
7 

Wofford 27 Furman 6 

Notre Dame 19— Indiana 0 
Purdue 7 Minnesota 6 
Ohio U. 40 Toledo 13 
Oklahoma 26 Pitt 14 
Texas T 24 Okla ASM 6 
Utah 20- Missouri 14 
Wash. (St. L.) 20 Wabash 


14 

Wheaton 78— Elmhurst 3 
Wisconsin 37 Iowa 14 
Wooster 27- Kenyon 6 


FAR WEST 

Arizona 47 Idaho 14 
California 27 Penn 7 
Col -Pac 27 Cincinnati 13 
Colorado 12 - Kansas 0 
Colo ASM 20- Denver 19 
Idiho St. 28 Mont St 14 


Montana27 Brig Youngl3 
S. California 19 Texas 7 
Stanford 6 Ohio St 0 
UCLA 55 Washington SI 0 
Washington 19 Oregon 7 
Wyoming 21 — Utah SI. 13 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


6. New York 


1. Baltimore 

W 2 L-0 
Pet : 1.000 


4 CONFERENCE 

Chi Bears 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


Sea O Erin, Hasty House Farms' colt, 
led from start but Jockey Ken Church 
needed driving finish to hold oil Smoke 
Screen in $54,700 Charles W. Bidwill Me- 
morial Handicap at Hawthorne, Chicago. 

SAILING 

Cornelius Shields, white-haired banker- 
yachtsman, maneuvered Stardust to pair of 
victories, led Long Island Sound Interna- 
tional One-Design skippers to 4 1 triumph 
over Royal Bermuda Yacht Club sailors as 
U.S. won Amorita Cup for eighth time at 
Rye, N.Y. Veteran Sailor Shields then 
loaned his sloop Aileen to Bermuda’s Sir N. 
Bayard Dill, used Bus Mosbacher’s Susan 
to heat rival 2-0 in special match races. 

MOTOR BOATING 

Guy Lombardo’s blue-and-yellow Tempo 
VII, with speed-loving Danny Foster at 
wheel, roared down windswept Pasquotank 
River, outsped Joe Schoenith’s Gale V by 
more than 300 yards to win International 
Cup regatta at Elizabeth City, N.C. 

GOLF 

Max Evans, little-known 34-year-old Uti- 
ca, Mich, pro, moved into contention on 
third round, finished with three-under-par 
67 to whip hot-tempered Tommy Bolt of 
Chattanooga and Don Fairfield of Casey, 
III. by three strokes in Long Island Rotary 
Open at Huntington, N.Y. 

John Wood Plait. 57-year-old Bethle- 
hem, Pa. insurance man, lost only one hole, 
overwhelmed George Sludingcr of San 
Francisco 5 and 4 to win USGA senior 
championship at Nashville, Tenn. 

TENNIS 

Tony Trabert, target of professional pro* 
moters since he won national champion- 
ship, dropped first set i4 6i to old sparring 
partner Vic Seixas, stormed hack to take 
next three 16 3, 6 4, 7-5) for Pacific Coast 
title at Berkeley, Calif., settled down to 
ponder offers to turn pro. 


AUTO RACING 

CHUCK RODEE. Chicago. AAA 50-m natl. champion- 
ship midget race. in 46:42 33, Williams Grove, Pa. 
Runner-up Bill Boyd, Pontiac. Mich 
JOHNNY THOMSON. Springfield. Mass . AAA 20-m. 
big car race, in 14 45.25, Trenton, N.J. Runner up: 
Hank Rogers, Fords. N.J. 


HARNESS RACING 

EGYPTIAN PRINCESS: $17,510 Walnut Hall Stud, in 
straight heats. Lexington, Ky Earl Avery, driver 
SWEET TALK $14 .960 Hanover Filly Slake, in split 
heals. Lexington. Ky Curly Smart, driver, 

ADIOS HARRY, over Adios Boy. in $7,500 match 
race, in 2:03 for mile, Batavia Downs. N.Y 


GOOSE CALLING 

Clarence Faulk. 52-year-old duck-and- 
goose-caller manufacturer from Lake 
Charles, La., split autumn air with piercing 
“screamer” and “high ball,” followed with 
low-pitched “murmur" and “chuckle" of 
contented fowl, won world goose-calling 
championship at Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


MILEPOSTS 

died- James Dean, 24, Hollywood movie 
star ( East of Eden i, daring sports-car racer; 
of injuries suffered when his new $7,000 
Porsche Spvder was involved in crash with 
another car at Cholame, Calif. 

DIED Allen Drumheller Sr., 61, promi- 
nent Walla Waila, Wash, horse trainer, 
first chairman of Washington State Racing 
Commission' onetime world champion ro- 
deo star: of heart attack, at San Francisco, 
Calif. Drumheller saddled 643 winners who 
earned $2,424,702 in 15 years, ranked 
fourth among U.S. trainers in 1955. 

DIED— Herbert L. Stone, 84, dean of 
American yachting writers, publisher of 
magazine Yachting, author (America’s Cup 
Races, The Yachtman’s Handbook), found- 
ing member of Cruising Club of America, 
instrumental in reviving biennial Bermuda 
ocean race; after brief illness, in New York. 


BASEBALL 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS (American Assn.) over 
Rochester Red Wings (Inti League) 9 4. Little World 
Series 4 games to 3 Minneapolis 
MOBILE BEARS (Southern Assn ) over Shreveport 
(Texas League). 9-2. Dixie Series, in 4 straight, Mo- 

WICHIIA BOMBERS over Hawaii Red Sox. 7 4. in 
II innings, Global World Series ot Semipro Base- 
ball. Milwaukee. 

FT. McPHERSON, Ga over Ft. Hood. Tex., 9-0, all- 
Army championship, Ft Belvoir. Va. 


JOE ROWAN. 1 0- round split decision over Mike Ham- 
mer. heavyweights. Miami Beach 
NEAL RIVERS, 10-round decision over Bobby Daw- 
son, middleweights. New York 
SERAPHIN FERRER. 8-round KO over Johnny But- 
terworth. lightweights, Pans. 

RICHARO (Kid) HOWARD. 10-round decision over 
Basil Marie, lightweights, Halifax. 

JIMMY SOO. 8-round decision over Charley Slaugh- 
ter lightweights Philadelphia. 

WILLIE PEP. 10-round decision over Henry (Pappy) 
Gault, featherweights, Holyoke. Mass. 

IANNY CAMPO. 10-round decision over Baby Moe 
Mario, bantamweights. Stockton, Calif. 


DOG SHOWS 

CH. TAYLOR'S DARK KNIGHT (cocker spaniel), best 
tn-show, Westbury Kennel Assn show. Westbury 


STRATHGLASS BETHESDA, besl in breed 
Terrier Club ot America specialty show. Westhamp 
ton Beach. N Y 

CH REBEL INVADER (Scottish terrier), best-m 
show. Suffolk County Kennel Club show, Hunting 


ton. N Y 


FIELD TRIAL 

BURRILL'S BLACK SHEBA (black labrador). Spokane 
Retriever Club open all age stake. Cheney. Wash. 

FOOTBALL 

(Canadian pros) 

Hamilton 40-Ottawa 0 Saskatchewan 24-Br. Col 9 
Montreal 30-Toronto 28 Winnipeg 12 Edmonlon 0 


HOCKEY 

DETROIT RED WINGS over Natl. Hockey League All- 
Stars. 3-1. Detroit. 

HORSE RACING 

HAPPY NEW YEAR. $31,375 Absecon Island Stakes, 
I m . by 3 4 length, in 1:39 2 5. Atlantic City. N.J. 
Jack Westrope up 

OIL PAINTING $25,200 Step Lightly Handicap, 6 (., 
by Vi length, in I II. Belmont Pk., N.Y. Eddie Arcaro 

MR SULLIVAN $25,000 San Jose Handicap. 6 f . by 
'/> length, in 1:09 3/5, Bay Meadows, San Mateo, 
Calif George Tamguchi up. 

HORSE SHOW 

KIMBERLING. ridden by RAYMOND BURR, grand 
championship award, wilh 30 pts., Westchester CC 
show. Rye. N.Y. 

MARATHON 

VEIKO KARVONEN. Finland, 26-m., 385-yd. Mara- 
thon-to-Athens, in 2:27.30 (new record). Athens. 

RODEO 

CASEY TIBBS. Ft. Pierre, S.Dak.. all-round cham- 
pionship. Ak-Sar Ben Rodeo. Omaha. 

SOCCER 

(American League) 

Brooklyn Hispanos 4-Philadelphia Uhnk Truckers 3 
Newark Portuguese 3-Hakoah 0 
New York Americans 6-Baltimore Rockets 0 
Ludlow 1-Brookhattan 0 

TENNIS 

(Pacific Coast championships. Berkeley, Calif ) 

TONY TRABERT. Cincinnati and VIC SEIXAS, Phila- 
delphia over Enrique Morea and Roger Becker. 6-3, 
6-4. men's doubles 

ANGELA MORTIMER, England over Shirley Bloomer. 
4-6 6-3. 6-4, women’s singles. 

MISS MORTIMER and ANGELA BUXTON. England 
over Miss Bloomer and Barbara Bradley. 7-5, 6-3, 
women's doubles. 


HENRY H LASKAU, New York. Natl. AAU sr. 15 kilo, 
walk, in 1 : 1 4.46, Atlantic City, N.l. 
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The Question: 

What college sport do you 
most enjoy promoting? 
(Asked at the Chicago 
convention of the 
American College Public 
Relations Assn.) 


LT. JOHN D. COLBRUNN, 

U.S. Air Force 
Academy 


“Football. The game 
has more influence on 
our country’s youth 
than any other college 
sport. From Septem- 
ber through Novem- 
ber, the traditions, rivalries, songs and 
cheers change the very tempo of living. 
Football typifies college spirit, which in 
turn has a great influence on American life.” 



WILES HALLOCK, University of Wyoming, 
President, ACPRA 
(sports section) 


“Here in our area, the 
Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion, the college sport 
that can be best pro- 
moted is track and 
field, primarily be- 
cause of the success of the AAU meet at 
Boulder this year. That created a tremen- 
dous interest in track, even though football 
and basketball are the big operations.” 



DAVE SCHULTHESS, Brigham Young 



“Track and field, the 
great proving ground 
for the Olympic ideal. 
This calls for top con- 
ditioning, moral cour- 
age, stamina and the 
finest in techniques. The records provide 
the greatest standards of athletic ability. 
There’s always one to be broken. That's 
why we have a Roger Bannister." 


FRED STABLEY, Michigan State 



“Football. First, it’s 
the bread and butter 
of a publicist’s job. 
But apart from that, 
it’s the most thrilling 
part of my work. You 
do the most traveling, see the most people 
and interest the most experts in press, radio 
and television. When the season unfurls all 
its pageantry, all your efforts are repaid.” 


W. HENRY JOHNSTON. Harvard 



“All 19 sports, but 
only in their seasons. 
I do have a special in- 
terest in baseball, our 
national game. After 
it crowded the ball 
parks in Boston, college baseball reached a 
low ebb. But it’s on its way back. In my 
small way I enjoy helping to bring back 
such an interesting and worthwhile sport.” 


JIM COOGAN, Penn State 

"We have a very well- 
„ H n program. A!- 

' ■ 1 1 I - ball 

: 

[ j r u> ' enthusiastic about 

sports off the beaten 
track. So can our students. I get a lot of 
pleasure promoting such sports as wres- 
tling, gymnastics, baseball, soccer, tennis, 
golf, etc.” 


JACK SCOTT, University of Houston 



“I like promoting all 
sports. If I have a fa- 
vorite promotion, it’s 
football because it’s 
king. It brings out the 
best in people. The 
American code of sportsmanship evolved on 
the gridiron. You can’t give people enough 
football. That’s why promoting the sport 
makes life all the more enjoyable." 


ELGIN WHITE. Florida State University 

III Ifl “I really enjoy push- 

jjj^H ■ ing all sports, particu- 

-fBfijj Iarl.v 

like Florida Stale, be- 

I , f cause we include on an 

intercollegiate level 
such sports as volleyball and gymnastics. 
We won the national championship in both 
sports this past year. However I feel that 
football provides the big spirited drive.” 
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ART LENTZ, University ol Wisconsin 


“There’s a letdown in 
college spirit at the end 
of the football season 
because of its success 
and its many contacts. 
Therefore I welcome 
the challenge in promoting basketball and 
boxing in an effort to continue the high 
point of interest where football left off. Here 
we have to work.” 



ART LITCHMAN. University ol Oregon 



“Baseball. We have a 
good program which 
has given us champi- 
onship teams. Our st u- 
dents and townspeople 
give us loyal support. 
Thousands attend. Our teams are colorful. 
There’s no problem promoting anything 
that is a success, particularly when it’s a 
great sport like baseball.” 


NED WEST. Georgia Tech 


“I like promoting all 
sports because I enjoy 
associating with peo- 
ple who patronize and 
work with sports. 
Nothing is as wonder- 
ful as sports to keep you alive and inter- 
ested. But football is the biggest draw, 
creates most enthusiasm and gives me more 
opportunity for this association." 



NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 


Is golf 

an athletic contest? 


That 

reminds 

me... 




THE 

CELEBRATION 

SCOTCH 

We note with pride 
that a great many people 
take the trouble to 
order BELL S explicitly 
by name. 

That's Bell's "12"— or 
Bell's Special Reserve, 
"the Celebration Scotch.” 
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INSULATED LINING FOR 
ALL WEATHER COMFORT 

• Works like house insulolion 

• Warmer in <old weolher 


You’re looking at the most 
comfortable way to enjoy winter! 


"Northern Lights" pure wool 

COLORAMA JACKETS 


Imagine — the age-old brilliance of the Northern Lights — 
captured in jackets through the use of fine 100% pure wool ! 
The colors (7 in all) are richer and more radiant than any 
you’ve seen in jackets before ! Styled with unique 3-way 
Argyle knit collar, Argyle cuffs and waist. And for an extra 
fashion-flourish— an appliqued Viking emblem on the front! 
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KEEP IN THE PINK 

“FIGURE EIGHT” WRAP 

This is a simple and effective binding to brace a weak ankle 


I F you’re going out for football— or 
any other contact sport— and you 
have an ankle that worries you, the 
surest way to protect it is first to shore 
it up with proper wrapping, and then 
forget about the possibilities of twist- 
ing it. For even the soundest ankle 
joint is none too stable (SI, Sept. 12), 
and worrying won’t make it any stead- 
ier. Strapping is the only solution, 
whether you’re playing in the Big Ten 
or in the backyard league. 

There are many ways to bind up an 
ankle, each of them effective. But the 
simplest and most accommodating for 
a normal amount of stress and strain is 



Start on the top of instep. Make two 
turns, pulling up on outside of foot. 



Return to start, continue under the areh 
and pull diagonally back toward heel. 



Pass under instep, then pull diagonally 
toward heel, below inside anklebone. 



Draw up on the outside of foot, over 
instep. Strap around the leg to end. 


what is called a “figure eight” wrap. 
The “figure eight,” illustrated below, 
is adapted from the method used by 
Army’s head athletic trainer, Roland 
Bevan, and is designed to brace the 
outside of the foot, the side most like- 
ly to buckle under. When applying, 
the sole of the foot must always be held 
perpendicular to the leg. You need a 
48-inch elastic bandage, the two-inch- 
variety sold in any drugstore (adhe- 
sive tape can be used but is difficult 
to handle). The trick is to keep wrap- 
ping smoothly and snugly. It may re- 
quire a few practice turns, but you will 
soon get the hang of it. 


© 



Pass over the starting point, then around 
the inside and outside anklebones. 



Go under the outside anklebone, over 
inside anklebone and across instep. 


© 



Carry wrap around the outside ankle- 
bone, over arch and under the instep. 



Anchor loose end with piece of tape. 
Wrap should feel snug but not tight. 
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Split-Second Timing the 
"MILE OF THE CENTURY ” 

Ii happened at the British Common- 
wealth Games. For the first time in 
history, two men ran a mile in less 
than four minutes! 

And Omega timed the finish. 

Yes, the world over, when time decides 
the issue. Omega decides the time. 
Official timepiece of the Olympic 
Games, Omega also holds awards from 
the great international timing ob- 
servatories. 

Omega means “the ultimate".. .in accu- 
racy... in classic beauty. 



OMW.A ciironomf.tf.r: Self- winding, shock- 
protected. 18K gold case, 18K gold applied 
figure dial, sweep-second hand. $375. fed- 
eral tax included. Other fine Oincga 
watches for men and women from $7 1 .50. 

Q 

OMEGA 

The Watch the World has Learned to Trust 
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because men are different 



Devotees of speed Insist on OLD SPICE 
SMOOTH SHAVE in the pressurized contain- 
Quickest quality lather known to man. T.t 


Brush-men go for that warm, rich soap-lather 
whipped up in the hearty OLD SPICE MUG. 
1.25 (Big refill .75) 


In the convenience of o tube. Old Spice offers 
BRUSHLESS or LATHER CREAM, whicheve 
you've the notion. Each .50 




Or soap-ond-brush fans tote this lightweight 
traveler -OLD SPICE SHAVE STICK i 
handy plostic holder. .75 


But all men are the x 
when it comes to enjoying ’ 
that good-to-be-alive feeling | 
with brisk, crisp OLD SPICE t 
AFTER SHAVE LOTION. 
1.00 and 1.75 plus to 


Add Spice t.o Your Life 


SHULTON 


Old Spice gives you six 
different ways to shave-oncf 
the same matchless quality 
distinguishes them aVST 


facipice 

FOR MEN 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Cheers for a fan • Campy’s triple play • Youthful 
incorrigible • Jet jargon in football • Appalachian 
Trail meets critic and conqueror • Gifts pour le sport 


COMMON DENOMINATOR 

T he old gentleman got up from 
his seat and walked slowly along 
the pipe-railed aisle toward the exit 
ramp. As he passed each section of 
seats that sloped high above him, its 
occupants rose in unison and applauded 
softly, thus sending a series of rippling 
waves of warmth after him. Occasion- 
ally he raised his hand and turned his 
face upward, revealing a cherubic smile 
that played around the eyes and 
mouth. This demonstration was at 
least as warming to the audience as it 
was to the old gentleman, for the audi- 
ence on this day was wildly partisan 
and the old ears hadn’t heard such 
heartwarming unanimity in their 80- 
odd years. The place was Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn. The time was the third game 
of the World Series. The old gentleman 
was Herbert Hoover, a distinguished 
fellow fan. 

PHILOSOPHER CAMPANELLA 

tn 17th century Italy lived a philos- 
-L opher named Tommaso Campanella 
who offered wisdom, love and power as 
the highest virtues. It is lamentable no 
one has succeeded in connecting him 
genealogically with the Dodger catch- 
er, for Roy, at least in spirit, agrees 
wholeheartedly with what old Tom- 
maso had to say. 

On wisdom (after Billy Martin tried 
to steal home in the opening game of 
the World Series): “It’s just not smart 
to try to run home when the catcher is 
sitting there with the ball, waitin’ for 


you. You’re just naturally gonna be 
out every time.” 

On love (after Martin was tagged 
hard in the throat and the little Yan- 
kee fireball had done a little elbow- 
swinging in return): “What did I say 
to him later? I didn’t say nothin’. I 
never get in arguments. None of you 
ever heard me say anything bad to 
anybody on another ball club. I just 
like to get along.” 

On power (after Campanella had 
been told Martin was threatening to 
run over him if the two ever met on the 
base paths again): “That little squirt 
run over me? Ha! He’s not big enough 
to run over anybody.” 


World Scries players' shares this year will 
average about 25% less than last year's 
record high: $11,147.90 for the Giants, 
$6,712.50 for the Indians. The reason lies 
in Ebbets Field’s seating capacity, 32,111, 
which reduced the take for both teams. 

Army's backrield. supposedly weak, 
showed strength against Penn State in a 
35-6 rout, with Don Holleder, converted 
from end to quarterback, calling plays and 
performing expertly on four touchdown 
drives: Captain Pat Uebel playing well and 
variously at right half, left half and full- 
back as needed. 

Navy’s line, small but hard-charging, 
smoothed the road to a 26-0 win over 
South Carolina. George Welsh, wizard 
quarterback, and Ron Beagle, All-America 
end, teamed to complete four out of five 
passes in the first half. Forecast: Wonder- 
ful Army-Navy game next November 26 
at Philadelphia. 


THE YOUNG REBEL 

I T is doubtful that the Messrs. 

Stengel and Alston were more con- 
scious of responsibility thaaa 13-year- 
old, 85-pound eighth-grader from Den- 
ver named Ardon Barry Hirschfeld 
who attended his first World Series this 
year. Barry is the grandson of A. B. 
Hirschfeld, 67, the Denver fan who 
saw his first Series in 1919 and has seen 
3‘3 others since (SI, Oct. 11, 1954). 
The elder A. B. brought the boy along 
with him this year to start him on a 
string of his own and he hopes it will 
beat his own record. 

continued on next page 


Ronnie Knox was out with an injured 
clavicle but UCLA seemed not to miss him 
in a 55-0 trouncing of Washington State, 
the Cougars’ worst loss in 33 years. The 
Knox injury, incurred in the Maryland 
game, is minor and he should be in against 
Oregon State. 

Donald Campbell’s Bluebird, in which he 
set a world water speed record of 202 mph 
in England, was loaded on a plane for 
flight to Lake Mead, Nevada and an at- 
tempt to outdo the record Oct. 16. Cost of 
chartered transportation: about $20,000. 

The Belmont Futurity this week may 
produce the champion 2-year-old of 1955 
(Nashua won it last year) but such sum- 
mer stars as Swoon’s Son, Needles and 
Bold Bazooka won’t be in it. The favorite 
may be Career Boy but a lot of attention 
will be on the bay filly Doubledogdare, 
even though no filly has won the Futurity 
since First Flight in 1946. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 11 

“I’ll do my best,” said Barry at a 
New York hotel between games. “But 
I’m going to do it my own way. I'm an 
American League fan.” 

The elder Hirschfeld, a rabid Na- 
tional Leaguer who predicted the Giant 
sweep last year, coughed in embarrass- 
ment. “The boy is very young,” he 
said apologetically, “but very sports- 
minded, I must say. Plays football and 
baseball in school and he’s a fine golfer. 
What did you have the other day, 
Barry — a 90, wasn’t it?” 

“A 95,” said Barry. “And I’ll al- 
ways be a Yankee fan.” 

GOLF & THE HEART 

T he fact that President Eisenhower, 
who will be 65 years old this month, 
played 27 holes of golf on Denver’s 
mile-high Cherry Hills course the after- 
noon before he suffered his heart attack 
raised a question in the mind of many 
an American: Did that much golf at 
that altitude and at that age cause the 
attack? (Actually, the exertion in- 
volved in the 27 holes was less than 
most people imagine since the President 
drove over the course in a motorized 
cart.) 

In any case. Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
the heart specialist who flew from Bos- 
ton to treat the President, thinks that 
the golf and the altitude were not the 
precipitating causes. “We see attacks 
come frequently at sea level,” Dr. 
White said, “and in people who never 
play golf. My own feeling is that golf 
has often been wrongly blamed, that 
those who play golf and have an attack 
at the age of 65 might have had an at- 
tack at 45 if they hadn't played golf.” 

FIRST MISSION 

A ll right! You’ve got the word 
from the tower; let’s take the run- 
way. Blast off, get your wheels under 
you, get on up to Mach 1 and, when 
you make contact, throw in those aft- 
erburners! And watch out for bogeys in 
the flight pattern.” 

Red alert? Scramble? Unidentified 
bombers on the radar screen? Nega- 
tive. Football practice. 

This Saturday the new U.S. Air 
Force Academy begins its first inter- 
collegiate football season against an 
otherwise undistinguished freshman 
team from the University of Denver 
(proving it is still wise, even in this jet 
and rocket age of aviation, to learn to 
taxi before you try to fly). No one 


knows exactly what to expect from the 
future flyboys except that they should 
undoubtedly be green. Otherwise, 
proper security measures have been 
taken and no enemy spy, even by slip- 
ping in to watch a practice session and 
listen to the coaches give instruction, 
is going to find out much about tac- 
tical plans. The only thing an opposing 



scout might discover will be nothing 
new: even on a football field the Air 
Force just doesn’t talk like anyone 
else. 

As part of the academy plan to give 
its cadets a language all their own, 
almost everything they are told is 
couched in jet-pilot lingo. For men like 
Athletic Director Colonel Bob Whit- 
low, a three-letter man at West Point 
before flying 521 combat hours over 
Europe, and his staff, composed chief- 
ly of veteran Air Force officers like 
Major Frank Merritt, Captain Cyril 
Doleac and Captain Julius (Mushi 
Battista, it’s easy. Herewith some of 
their football vocabulary, supersonic 
style: 

Word from the lower — instructions 
from the coach. 

Take the runway— line up in posi- 
tion. 

Blast off — charge. 

Get your u-heels under you— stay 
on your feet. 

Mach 1 — move at full speed. 

Throw in afterburners — turn on a 
little something extra. 

Bogey in the flight pattern — oppos- 
ing back loose in the secondary. 



He strikes out all 
The opposing team 
By treating the ball 

With vanishing cream. 

—Irwin L. Stein 


Shoot him down— tackle him. 

Look for the wild blue — get your 
head up, look where you're going. 

Fla meout— missed tackle or block. 

Hot start— offsides or man in mo- 
tion. 

Put down your flaps— slow down. 

Sonic boom— good hard tackle. 

Assuming, of course, the Denver 
frosh do not unveil a supersensitive 
fire control system which might knock 
too many out of the lead formation or 
throw up a surprisingly strong defense 
in depth, the Air Force’s new Falcons 
confidently expect to return to base 
without losses and report at de- 
briefing: 

“Mission completed. Initial strike 
success.” 

PIONEER GRANDMOTHER 

ti/trs. Emma Gatewood of Gallipo- 
lis, Ohio, the 67-year-old great- 
grandmother (SI, Aug. 15) who elected 
to hike the entire 2,050 miles of the 
Appalachian Trail from Georgia to 
Maine, reached her goal, the summit 
of mile-high Mt. Katahdin in wild and 
rugged northeastern Maine. At the top 
she sang a verse from America the 
Beautiful, signed the register in a 
wind that nearly blew her off the sum- 
mit and said: “I did it. I said I’d 
do it and I’ve done it.” After 146 days, 
her dream of being the first woman 
ever to walk the Appalachian Trail 
was realized, not without hardships 
that were overcome only with tremen- 
dous courage, ingenuity and will power. 

During her trip Grandma Gatewood 
inched her way over great ledges of 
shelf rock made slick with sleet, waded 
across hip-high, 30-foot-wide mountain 
streams swollen with the rains of Hur- 
ricane Diane, whacked with her cane 
at dense underbrush, pushed her denim 
sack through holes in the rock forma- 
tions and then crawled through those 
holes on her hands and knees. She 
measured distances between stepping- 
stones in a swift-moving stream with 
her cane because she “couldn’t see so 
good” with broken glasses. All this to 
put “one foot in front of the other and 
just get there any way I could.” She 
slept “anywhere I could lay my bones 
down,” in people’s houses when they 
didn't slam the door in her face, in 
porch swings, on porch floors, under 
picnic tables when it rained and on top 
of them when it was a clear night. She 
spent many nights in broken-down 
lean-tos, abandoned fishermen’s camps 
and often just on a pile of leaves. 

Fortunately Grandma is not afraid 
of being alone in the woods or of the 
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animals in the forest. She says, “Most 
people get scared when they come up 
against an animal and right away think 
they have to make a fight out of it. 
Animals won’t attack you unless you 
corner them. Fiddlesticks, I never even 
saw a bear — I made so much racket 
crashing and thumping through the 
woods.” 

Out on the trail, without seeing a 
soul for days at a time and with no 
recourse to the “corner store,” Grand- 
ma met problems of the woods with 
pioneer ingenuity. Badly in need of an 
arch support, she picked up the dis- 
carded rubber heel from a man’s shoe 
and taped it to the bottom of her in- 
step. Her hair snarled and, with no op- 
portunity to buy a comb, she poked 
around a campsite, found a plastic pic- 
nic fork, broke off the handle, and the 
five tines made a workable comb. On 
bitter cold nights she heated large flat 
stones and lay on them to keep from 
freezing. 

Asked why she undertook the trip, 
Grandma answered, “Because I wanted 
to,”— and because of the alluring 
things she had read about the Appa- 
lachian Trail. The reality was a disillu- 
sionment. The trail is actually not so 
much a single trail as a succession of 
links — largely designed by local hiking 
groups who want stiff and stimulating 
courses for Sunday bursts of exercise. 
The result is often a succession of ob- 
stacle courses not unsuited to Army 
basic training. Moreover, local groups 
are responsible for maintenance of 
most trails and campsite facilities; 
some have fallen into scandalous neg- 
lect. But let Grandma tell it: 

“I read about this trail three years 
ago in a magazine and the article told 
about the beautiful trail, how well 
marked it was, that it was cleared out 
and that there were shelters at the end 
of a good day’s hike. I thought it would 
be a nice lark. It wasn’t. There were 
terrible blow downs, burnt-over areas 
that were never re-marked, gravel and 
sand washouts, weeds and brush to 
your neck, and most of the shelters 
were blown down, burned down or so 
filthy I chose to sleep out of doors. This 
is no trail. This is a nightmare. For 
some fool reason they always lead you 
right up over the biggest rock to the 
top of the biggest mountain they can 
find. I’ve seen every fire station be- 
tween here and Georgia. Why, an In- 
dian would die laughing his head off if 
he saw those trails. I would never have 
started this trip if I had known how 
tough it was, but I couldn’t and I 
wouldn’t quit.” 

Once before. Grandma had been 


forced to quit. In the summer of 1954 
she started the trail in Maine but after 
a few days she broke her glasses, got 
lost and ran out of food. When au- 
thorities caught up with her and per- 
suaded her to go home, the populace 
breathed a sigh of relief. Grandma went 
to California to work at a practical 
nursing job. She walked up and down 
three flights of stairs in answer to every 
patient’s call in addition to walking 30 
blocks a day to get in trim. She saved 
her money out of her $25-a-week job. 
In May she flew down to Georgia with- 
out telling anyone, including her fami- 
ly, of her plans. 

This time at the finish nobody joked 
about Grandma, and everybody within 
a 100-mile radius of Mt. Katahdin was 
pulling for her. The telephone wires 
hummed with daily reports of her prog- 
ress and when the single-strand, tree- 
strung telephone wire fell down, a bush 
pilot flew into camps to check up on 
her. The game warden strapped a heavy 
boat on top of his car, drove ten miles 
over a rough washboard road and took 
her across a river where the bridge had 
washed out, thus saved her an extra 
10-mile detour. But the ultimate trib- 
ute, perhaps, came from a born-and- 
reared Maine woodsman who said, 
“Got to hand it to her. Takes guts, 
pioneer guts.” 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

"Jl/T ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE of Tech- 
nology, a beehive of experiment, 
gave up intercollegiate football in the 
year 1901 after a fairly brief period of 
trial and error. University of Notre 
Dame began to play serious football 
about the same time MIT gave up, and 
since then has learned at least as much 
about pass formations as MIT has 
learned about electrons. All this time, 
however, there has been a community 
of sports philosophy between the two 
schools, very likely unrecognized by 
either: each has developed intramural 
sports to the fullest. It remained for a 
couple of academic gifts to call atten- 
tion to a similarity between two schools 
which, at first sight, could scarcely be 
more different. 

David du Pont, who would have 
been a senior at MIT this fall had he 
not been killed in a sports car accident 
last month, left $1,000,000 to his col- 
lege for “the improvement of its ath- 
letic facilities.” James Gerity Jr., a 
Michigan industrialist who attended 
the University of Toledo but is on 
Notre Dame’s College of Commerce 
advisory council, gave Notre Dame 
$5,000 to encourage student participa- 
tion in bridge and golf. 

continued on next page 
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continued from page 13 

Richard Balch, MIT director of ath- 
letics and onetime Union College foot- 
ball coach, batted down rumors that 
the million-dollar bequest meant MIT 
would go back to intercollegiate foot- 
ball. He is more interested in such 
“carry-over sports” as tennis, golf, 
swimming, sailing— the kind a man can 
continue for the rest of his life. Some 
such thought crossed Gerity’s mind 
last February while cruising off Miami 
Beach with Ed (Moose) Krause, Notre 
Dame’s director of athletics. 

"As life goes on," says 51 -year-old 
Gerity, “there are only three things 



you can do in sports— golf, bridge and 
swimming.” Incomplete, perhaps, but 
it sums up the idea. He and Moose 
talked, he says, “about all the boys 
who are not fitted for athletics who 
ought to find some means of recreation. 
And we talked about the help it can 
be in the business world to know how 
to play bridge and golf. I made this 
donation just to get the ball rolling. It 
isn’t much. Maybe other people will 
chip in.” 

The ball is off to a nice smooth roll. 
Bridge expert Charles Goren attended 
the Notre Dame-SMU game as Gerity’s 
guest and next day lectured on bridge 
to some 450 students and guests. He 
spent the afternoon playing with stu- 
dents. Oswald Jacoby, whose son John 
is a Notre Dame freshman, has been 
helping out, too. 

The golf segment of the Gerity pro- 
gram will get under way next spring. 
Notre Dame has an 18-hole course on 
campus and, in fact, competes on an 
intercollegiate basis in both golf and 
bridge. But Gerity’s gift is not aimed at 
stepping up intercollegiate competi- 
tion. He wants to reach the students 
who would not ordinarily play. The ex- 
pectation is that in a school with 15 
residence halls, all supporting their own 
athletic teams and clubs, an earnest 
drive to whip up enthusiasm for intra- 
mural golf and bridge could develop 
into something really fierce. 

MILWAUKEE’S WORLD SERIES 

Tt was the eighth inning of the 
■*- opening game of the series and the 
little left-hander looked toward the 
plate, wound up and threw. The big 


man at the plate swung hard, and the 
ball sailed off over the fence for a 
home run. 

Whitey Ford of the Yankees pitch- 
ing to Duke Snider of the Dodgers be- 
fore 65,000 in Yankee Stadium? No, 
Sadao Kawai of the Kanebo All-Stars 
pitching to Jim Ryan of the Saskatoon 
Gems before 8,000 in Milwaukee’s 
County Stadium. It was the first Glob- 
al World Series of semipro baseball 
and to most of the eight competing 
teams every bit as important as any 
professional World Series in history. 

Teams from Hawaii, Colombia, 
Spain, Puerto Rico, Japan, Canada 
and Mexico descended upon Milwau- 
kee, the best baseball town in the 
world, to have fun, promote interna- 
tional good will and, almost incidental- 
ly, decide in a week-long double elimi- 
nation tournament who has the best 
nonprofessional baseball team in the 
world. The baseball wasn’t expected to 
be as good as that in New York and 
wasn’t, but some of the sidelights 
turned out to be even better. 

The Japanese were met at the air- 
port by Japanese-American girls who 
later made up a special cheering sec- 
tion. The Hawaiians were greeted with 
hula dances and leis; in return they of- 
fered kisses, some of which accidentally 
strayed over to a pair of nice elderly 
ladies waiting to board another plane 


nearby. The Colombians, shivering in 
Milwaukee’s chill 70° air (the tempera- 
ture was over 90° when they left home), 
carried gifts of Colombian beer to pre- 
sent to beer-conscious Milwaukee but 
couldn’t find out what to do with it 
when their interpreter became indis- 
posed and had to be whisked off to bed. 

After almost two days of parades, 
beauty contests, sightseeing tours, ban- 
quets and speeches by such high-rank- 
ing foreign dignitaries as the ambas- 
sadors of Colombia and Japan, the 
charge d’affaires of Spain, a senator 
from Puerto Rico and famed Duke 
Kahanamoku, official greeter and sher- 
iff of Honolulu, the teams finally got 
around to what they had come for — 
playing baseball. 

At the end of a week, the tourna- 
ment wound up as expected: the U.S. 
champions, the Boeing Bombers of 
Wichita, Kans., won the Global Cham- 
pionship but failed to prove that the 
American national game is still a con- 
tinental monopoly. Plucky little Ha- 
waii, beaten earlier in the tournament, 
forced the series into an extra day by 
upsetting the Bombers 8-6 and then 
carried the title game to 11 innings 
before losing 7-4. 

The Hawaiians were good losers, but 
their attitude was as uncompromising 
as any ever adopted in Brooklyn or 
Milwaukee: wait till next year. 


WORLD SERIES SPECTACLE 


ROBINSON WAS SAFE 

Jackie Robinson's steal of home in first game raised rhubarbs 

and first glimpse of what a rousing World Series it was to be 

That vivid competitor, Jackie Robinson, got the World Series off to a 
steaming start by stealing home and instantly provoking a rhubarb: 
Was he really safe as Umpire Bill Summers called him — or out, as Yan- 
kee Catcher Yogi Berra burningly insisted (see inset cut ;? Newspaper 
photographs, several taken from distorting an- 
gles, made him seem out. The two Associated 
Press pictures on the opposite page confirm the 
umpire’s decision and settle the case. Mean- 
while, the Yankees took a commanding lead by 
winning first two games, only to have Brooklyn 
come back to win the next three — a feat with- 
out precedent in the Series. But, back in their 
own park again, the Yankees evened matters 
with the help of Whitey Ford's masterful pitch- 
ing, thereby forcing Series to full seven games. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Dodger comeback at Ebbets Field after 
loss of opening games was sparked by 
electrifying base running of Robinson, 
here shown terrorizing Yankee Pitcher 
Bob Turley from long leadoff at third. 
In the closeup below he is letting out 
a bloodcurdling yell as Turley stretches 









V/ 





The racing silhouette of Billy 
Martin frames Reese’s futile 
dive for hard-hit ground ball 
that scored Collins, put Yanks 
out in front in the second game 


Happy occasion for the Dodgers 
was Johnny Podres’ birthday 
(his 23rd . He stopped a Yankee 
landslide and brought Brooklyn 
first victory with a seven-hitter 



A Yankee misfortune was the 
leg injury which hobbled Mickey 
Mantle, caused him to pull up 
in pain on bases, and led to his 
benching for most of the Series 


A Yankee boon was performance 
of 35-year-old Tommy Byrne, 
who confused Dodgers with his 
pitching and chatter, smothered 
their power with a five-hitter 




Stunned Campanella watches his dropped ball and Skowron 
bounce across home plate together in this third-game tableau 



Speeding Pee Wee Reese beats Kucks to first base in fourth- 
game play which Casey Stengel bemoaned as a crucial one 
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his slugging next day. Greeted below by Campanella, 
the Duke jogs home after his fourth Series homer 




Dodger Manager Alston, depressed after first two games, wears 
cautiously happy grin after Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field reprieve 



Yankee Manager Stengel, worried about team’s cripples and 
uneven pitching, shows a furrowed brow in the dressing room 
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PREVIEW 



At the opening of what promises to be a record season SI presents a foldout 
of popular and exotic game birds plus an area-by-area report on where to find 
them, the best weapons to use and all you need to know to bag and eat them 


by REGINALD WELLS and VIRGINIA M. KRAFT 


T he upland game bird, from a hunter's point of view, 
is a class with attractions all its own. Frequenters of 
upland or interior areas rather than shore or water lands, 
these birds differ from most other birds in that they are 
edible, wary, reproduce in large numbers and are defined 
by law as game. They can and do fly, but prefer generally 
to stay on the ground even to the point, in some instances, 
of fleeing danger by running for cover rather than taking 
to their wings. 

These are characteristics which make upland game birds 
a favorite of the hunter, and in woodland cover, dusty 
plain and mountain valley this fall he will encounter them 
in greater numbers than in many seasons past. More than 
10 million sportsmen the country over will turn out to reap 
a harvest of around 29 million birds before the season’s end. 
With hatches on the increase and more birds surviving to 
maturity, the 1955 season could scarcely look better. 

In spite of the steady climb in numbers of gunners hunt- 
ing upland game birds, populations have suffered little and 
in some areas seem even to have profited from the increased 
gunning pressure. The biggest contributing factor to this 
year’s record bird crop, however, has been the weather. 
Less rain in former flood areas, normal rains over much of 
the nation and increased rain in drought areas combined 
with a mild winter have resulted in an exceptionally good 
breeding year in which almost every game-bird population 
fared well. 

Of the 29 million birds expected to be killed, approxi- 
mately 11 million will be quail; 6.5 million pheasant; 4.5 
million grouse (ruffed, sage, dusky, etc.); 6 million mourn- 
ing dove; 300,000 woodcock; 70,000 turkey, and 630,000 
miscellaneous game birds. In this last category some 100,- 
000 chukar partridge will be shot. The success of the intro- 
duction of the chukar together with the slow but promis- 
ing increase of the western wild turkey indicate that careful 
study and management may produce even greater hunting 
possibilities in the next decade. Biologists, game depart- 
ments, federal aid and increased revenue from licenses, 
have all contributed to the steady growth of populations 


and the threat of extinction facing all wild game birds not 
too many years ago seems gone for good. 

Of the more than 10 million upland bird hunters who 
will take to the fields and woods, some 9,750,000 will buy 
licenses to hunt on public lands. With upward of half a 
million farmers and land owners who hunt their own prop- 
erty without a license, they will spend $478 million on their 
sport in the coming season. This seemingly astronomical 
figure is based on the assumption that the average hunter 
will hunt birds three days in the season; that he already 
owns his gun and basic hunting clothing; that one of the 
three days will be spent away from home and that he will 
use approximately two boxes of shells. The total figure 
represents a rough average of $50 per hunter, broken down 
into: guns (repair, reconditioning, etc.), ammunition and 
license 32%; transportation 22%; dogs 17%; food and 
lodging 14%; supplementary clothing and/or equipment 
8 ; miscellaneous 7%. Phenomenal as is this half-billion- 
dollar investment in a few days’ shooting, it is only a con- 
servative estimate of the actual amount spent. The figure 
certainly bears out the general opinion of conservationists 
that the majority of people who hunt for anything hunt 
for game birds — and spend more money in doing so than 
in any other form of the hunting sport. 

In the six pages following the foldout of upland game 
birds at the right is presented a hunter’s guide for the com- 
ing season : characteristics of favorite birds, where they are 
found, and a report on current populations; the best guns 
and ammunitions to use and how to use them; what to 
wear and, finally, in recipes by Harry Botsford, how to 
prepare the birds for eating. 

In a special color foldout (opposite) SI presents in paint- 
ings by Athos Menaboni six exotic game birds now being 
experimented with in the U.S., plus three native birds 
which once were threatened with extinction but are now 
being hunted again. On the reverse side of the foldout is 
a gallery of color photographs of favorite American birds 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



SPANISH RED-LEGGED 
PARTRIDGE 

Colorado lias experimentally released some of these birds 
in the southeastern part of the 
state, hoping they will suit the region 



BLACK GROUSE 

.1 great European favorite, it was stocked on Wisconsin’s 
Outer Island in Lake Superior but pre- 
dators killed all. Stockings are planned elsewhere 



EASTERN WILD TURKEY 

The largest member of the pheasant family, this storied 
bird has been successfully reintroduced in 
its original habitat, notably in Pennsylvania 



CHUKAR PARTRIDGE 

Comes from Asia and thrives in many parts of the West. 

ft trill be hunted (his year mostly in 
Nevada, California, Idaho, Washington and Wyoming 




SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 

This bird of the prairies is note thriving in northern 

Pennsylvania where large 

areas have been depredated by forest fires 


TURKISH GRAY PARTRIDGE 

Kansas is testing the suitability of this close relative of 
the Hungarian partridge ( long a suc- 
cess in U.S.) after failing with chukars 



CAPERCAILLIE 

Almost turkey-sized, this enormous bird — a fringe mem- 
ber of the grouse family — has been often 
introduced without success into U.S. from Europe 




MERRIAM TURKEY 

A notice western bird, it has now been spread widely 

throughout the West and is 

being hunted in new regions every year 


BLACK FRAN COLIN 

Specimens trapped in eastern Turkey are being bred in 
Arizona and New Mexico in the hope 
of finding new habitats for this partridge 


SOME OLD FRIENDS 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN 

Once abundant throughout the great plains states, the 

prairie chicken ( pinnated grouse) 

has diminished before civilisation’s advance 



SAGE GROUSE 

Shunning fertile areas, this largest of true grouse 
dwells in wastelands 
of the sagebrush country in western states 




RING NECK RHEASANT 

First successfully transplanted to the U.S. in 1881 — from 
China to Oregon — this bird has 
scattered widely to all but five states 





RUFFED GROUSE 


Pilgrim fathers found the “ruff neck” plentiful. It was 
then a trusting and easy mark. 

Main concentration is still in the northeast states 



DUSKY GROUSE 

Has inhabited the pine forests of the lies/ since long 
before the white man came. 
So trusting, it is known also as “fool hen” 



WOODCOCK 

A shy, spooky little fellow, this cousin of the snipe is 
found chiefly in the Atlantic seaboard 
uplands but also occurs in many other localities 






GAMBEL QUAIL 

When startled this desert dweller runs otT rapidly to 
hide among mesquite and cactus. If 
forced to it can make a short, speedy flight 



BOB WHITE QUAIL 

.4 large and eery popular family, “Hob” is represented 
in our country by five distinct genera 
and many subspecies. Found mostly in the southland 



MOURNING DOVE 

So called because of its plain tire cry. lias the distinc- 
tion among game birds of breeding in 
all states. Can do 60 mph with throttle open 






GAME BIRDS continued 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FAVORITE BIRDS 
AND THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THEM 


A bird-by-bird guide on where to find 
the most representative wing targets 
in America plus individual maps giving 
the geographical range of each species. 

WILD TURKEY 

Recognized as king of the game birds, 
the native American wild turkey has in 
the past been all but wiped out by civ- 
ilization, having vanished from 18 ( red 
map area) of the 39 states ( dotted map 
area) it inhabited. Conservation and 
strict game regulations have increased 
the bird’s numbers in recent years. 

The turkey is the largest upland 
game bird in the U.S. (average size 
of mature gobbler 4 feet long, weight 
14 pounds) and is unquestionably the 
wariest. Its conversational pattern, 
the familiar gobble, is the hunter’s 
best means of locating the bird and 
imitation calls are a successful hunt- 
ing device. 

When a dog is used a cocker spaniel 
is considered best. More often, a man 
hunts the turkey with turkey calls or 
“roosts” it at dusk. 

Turkey prospects this season are 
brighter than for any other bird. Not 
too many years ago biologists feared 
that the turkey would share the fate of 
the extinct passenger pigeon. But this 



year Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Wyoming all report turkey populations 
increasing, and only New Mexico indi- 
cates a drop. 

RINGNECKED PHEASANT 

Pheasants were successfully intro- 
duced to the U.S. in 1881 when the 
U.S. Consul in Shanghai sent 28 ring- 
necks to Oregon. Hardy and prolific, 
they adapted themselves so amazingly 
well that only 11 years later the first 
shooting season was opened with 
50,000 birds killed the first day. Where 


civilization has driven out many of 
the native birds the pheasant has 
moved in and flourished. More than 
5,000,000 are killed each year during 
hunting seasons. Their range extends 
across much of the U.S., but is concen- 
trated in the North Central states 
from the Mason and Dixon line north 
as far as deep snow regions. 

Usually found in corn stubble, farm- 
lands and brushy fields, the pheasant 
lies well to dogs and is a fast flyer. 
Setters, pointers and spaniels all make 
good pheasant dogs, but seldom achieve 
the excellence possible on quail. 

The pheasant outlook this season is 
excellent. Most states report increases 
with an exceptional high in Illinois. In 



Vermont, Washington and Wyoming, 
populations are down and the ban on 
pheasant shooting will continue in Ver- 
mont. The remainder of the states in 
which pheasant are hunted report pop- 
ulation static and shooting conditions 
comparable to the 1954 season. In 
places where public shooting domain 
is being cut down, new interest is de- 
veloping in the professionally run game 
preserve at which, for so much a head, 
pheasants, cover and bird dogs are 
supplied for the hunt. 

DUSKY GROUSE 

AN overtrustful nature has earned 
for the dusky grouse the name “fool 
hen.” It is to be found generally in 
the Rockies, ranging from north Utah, 
southeastern Idaho, and northwestern 
Colorado south to central New Mexi- 
co, central Arizona and west to Nevada. 

Males weigh up to three and a half 
pounds; females are somewhat smaller. 

The dusky prefers dense evergreen 
forests at altitudes from sea level to 
the timber line. The hunter finds it 
most often at the edges of clearings 
and along low openings near streams. 


When flushed it is likely to seek 
shelter in a tall tree. In remote areas 
of its range the dusky has little fear 



of man and will sometimes hold its 
ground when encountered. If hunted 
frequently, however, it becomes edu- 
cated and learns to flush swiftly. 

The flesh of the dusky is most tasty 
while the bird is still feeding on berries, 
small leaves and insects. 

A steady setter or pointer is best for 
this bird. 

Dusky grouse populations are up in 
Colorado and New Mexico, with the 
latter anticipating an excellent season. 
Populations appear normal in Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming. Utah re- 
ports its population is down. 

RUFFED GROUSE 

CONSiDEREDby some thecraftiestof up- 
land game, the ruffed grouse has sur- 
vived the thinning of forest lands (its 
natural habitat) and in some regions 
has retreated to almost inaccessible 
areas, rocky hills and new timberland. 

The ruffed grouse is found in all 
of the northeastern states, ranging 
west across the continent to the Pacific 
and north into the Canadian forest 
areas. 

This bird takes its name from a 
collar-like neck ruff of triangular 
feather patches which it can raise and 
spread when excited. Like the quail, it 
feeds in the morning and late after- 
noon (wild grapes, sumac berries, rose 
hips), drowsing and dusting in the 
noon hours. Unlike quail it frequently 
feeds on trees and bushes rather than 
on the ground. 

Mother grouse often employ the 
“broken wing” trick (hobbling and 
dragging along a wing) to distract at- 
tention from their broods. 

Because few dogs are steady enough 
on grouse, hunters often dispense with 
continued on next page 
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GA1VIE BIRDS 

continued from page 29 

them, preferring to hunt unassisted. 

Ruffed grouse this season present a 
mixed outlook. Populations are up in 
Michigan, New Jersey and Tennessee, 
but down in Minnesota, New York, 
Utah and New Hampshire. In other 
states populations remain level. The 
ruffed grouse appears to go through a 
population cycle of increase and de- 
cline over a duration of 7 to 10 years. 
Biologists are beginning to feel that 
hunting pressure does not hinder the 
recovery of the birds and, in fact, 
may speed them on the upward climb 
in numbers. Studies made in New 
Hampshire indicate the best years in 
the most recent cycle in ruffed grouse 



population were 1951 and 1952. The 
year 1953 was poor, last year was 
worse, and this year is expected to 
drop even lower. 

AMERICAN WOODCOCK 

The American woodcock, a native 
North American, is a member of the 
snipe family and is related to the sand- 
piper, godwit and curlew. But unlike 
his relatives, the migratory woodcock 
lives in the uplands, swamps and soft 
beds and edges of creeks and streams. 

Found in eastern North America 
from Newfoundland to central Florida, 
the woodcock in winter ranges from 
( red map area) the Gulf region north 
to Missouri, northern Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and southern Virginia. 

Its characteristics include a long 
pointed beak and, unlike other birds, 
eyes located high on top of its head. 
Its hearing is extremely sensitive and 
it finds freezing to approaching danger 
more effective than flight. When it 
does flush it darts up from the ground 
at deceptively high speeds. 

The popularity of the woodcock as a 
game bird has increased tremendously 
in the past five years, and statistics 
show that increased gunning pressure 
has not decimated population. 

A close-ranging steady pointer or 
English setter is generally preferred 
for woodcock shooting because of the 


bird’s tendency to sit tight in close 
cover. Careful, slow steps punctuated 
by pauses are most likely to drive out 
this bird. 

Woodcock are on the increase in In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee and Wisconsin. With 



the exception of Maine, where popula- 
tions appear to have decreased this 
year, they remain static elsewhere in 
their range. Louisiana is the largest 
wintering grounds of the woodcock in 
the U.S. and will provide excellent 
hunting. The overall ’55 picture for 
this fast and sporting bird is good to 
excellent throughout its range. 

GAMBEL'S QUAIL 

A relative of the bobwhite, the 
Gambel’s quail is native to the U.S. 
and Mexico and is found in brushy 
desert lands from southern Nevada and 
southeastern California through Ari- 
zona, western Texas and southwestern 
New Mexico to Mexico. 

In a sporting sense, this bird falls 
short in relation to its cousin the bob- 
white in that it lies poorly to dogs and 
is more likely to employ its legs than 
its wings as a means of escape. It can 
easily be hunted on foot. 

If succulent growth is not available 
it must have a free water supply within 
four miles of its feeding grounds. At 
the beginning of its season coveys are 
composed of family groups, but as early 
winter approaches they join each other, 
reaching 50 to 150 birds in number. 



but will probably run for cover when 
threatened. If cooked properly it has 
a tasty flavor and rates high on the 
eating list. 

Gambel’s quail show little change 
throughout their range, with the 
only increase in population appearing 


in Colorado, where it is reported that 
there aren’t even enough quail hunters 
to scatter the flocks. 

MOURNING DOVE 

The low, sad cry of this bird is its 
chief characteristic and the reason for 
its name. Of all the upland game birds 
the mourning dove is the only one 
which breeds in every state. Part of 
the population remains on its breeding 
ground all year while others breed in 
the North and migrate as far south as 
Mexico in the winter. 

There is little difference between 
male and female, both being about II 
to 13 inches in length and weighing 
about four ounces. 

Primarily a bird of the open coun- 
try, farmlands and plains, it is only 
where man has forced it back that the 
mourning dove has retreated to sparse- 
ly wooded or forest areas. The mourn- 
ing dove is a rapid flyer and is consid- 
ered among the most difficult targets 
to hit. It is occasionally hunted from a 
blind at a watering place, but most 
frequently in walk-up and drive hunts. 

Populations are up in Arizona, Col- 
orado, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Tennessee and Wash- 
ington. The only state to show a drop 



in population is Louisiana. Arizona 
claims it has more mourning doves than 
any state in the Union. Imperial Val- 
ley, California is believed second. The 
entire state of Arizona, where a kill of 
460,000 is anticipated, is open for dove 
shooting during its 45-day season. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN 

One of the grouse that likes open 
spaces, the prairie chicken generally 
gathers in good-sized flocks, especially 
in autumn. It ranges from northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Mis- 
souri west to Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska, eastern 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

About 18 inches long with a short 
tail (most of its length is in its body), 
the prairie chicken moves over the 
ground relatively well and has a pow- 
erful, moderately fast flight. It will 
usually flush long (ranges from 35 to 
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50 yards), making it advisable to have 
a full-choked gun and heavier loads 
than used on other birds ( see chart 
page 32). 

A wide-ranging pointing dog is most 
suitable for the long grasslands in 
which the prairie chicken is found. 

Prairie chicken populations show 
little change throughout this bird’s 



range. The overall picture is poor be- 
cause of decreases over the past many 
years. Several states in which the 
prairie chicken is found have closed 
their seasons on the bird completely, 
and unless the population increases 
markedly in the future, they will 
probably not re-open. 

SAGE GROUSE 

The largest true grouse in North 
America, the sage grouse, reaches a 
length of almost 3 feet and a weight, 
of eight pounds in adulthood, second 
in size only to the wild turkey. 

The sage grouse, as its name sug- 
gests, frequents the dry plains and 
sagebrush which provide it with food 
and cover. Its diet of sage leaves gives 
it a strong taste which limits its popu- 
larity on the table. 

Its range includes Montana, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada 
and Oregon with scattered popula- 
tions in Washington, eastern Califor- 
nia, northern New Mexico, North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

Usually found in large coveys, the 



sage grouse is long-flying and is hunted 
on foot. In autumn the birds are to be 
found in large concentrations readying 
for moves to more sheltered valleys. 

Sage grouse prospects are only fair, 
but increased populations in Colorado, 
Montana and Washington are promis- 
ing. Nevada shows a decrease over '54, 


but throughout the rest of the range 
populations are static. 

BOBWHITE QUAIL 

Some 11 million bobwhite quail are 
shot annually. Although they range 
over much of the country, they are best 
known in the southeastern states. 
Named for their distinctive “bob- 
white” call, they average 8?-£ to 10} £ 
inches in length and weigh five to 
seven ounces. They are rarely found 
alone, preferring coveys. Open wood- 
lands, fields and clearings are typical 
bobwhite haunts. When pressed, a 
bobwhite can fly 35 mph, but it prefers 
life on the ground. When flushed it 
takes to the air with a disconcerting 
roar; the flight is then usually short— 
only as long as is necessary to locate 
a safer ground spot. Another means of 
escaping detection is to freeze in one 
position. Because it seldom flushes 
prematurely, is a very sporting tar- 
get for shooters and prefers settled 



country, the bobwhite is one of the 
most popular upland birds. English 
pointers and setters are recognized as 
the master quail dogs. 

The outlook on bobwhite quail 
throughout virtually its entire range 
this year is better than ever. Good 
weather produced increases in popula- 
tions in Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Indiana, Maryland, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee and Wisconsin. Im- 
proved cover and a reduction almost 
to extinction of coyotes in Kansas 
have helped that state; and Delaware, 
anticipating one of its finest seasons on 
quail in many years, considers itself 
“a mecca for birds and bird hunters.” 
Kentucky expects a kill of 2 million 
birds out of an estimated quail popula- 
tion of 4 million; Mississippi antici- 
pates a similar number. Florida, North 
Carolina and Virginia all expect quail 
kills in excess of one million. Popula- 
tions are down in Maine and West 
Virginia (where heavy rains destroyed 
hatches). In spite of an anticipated 
quail harvest of between 1.2 million 
and 1.5 million before the season’s end, 
Florida still notes that populations are 
down this year. 


SEASONS 

AND HAZARDS 

S EASON'S on upland game birds vary 
from about September until Janu- 
ary, depending on the geographical lo- 
cation, and hunters are advised to con- 
sult local and state laws before hunt ing. 
Because woodcock and mourning dove 
are migratory and pass through several 
states in their flights to wintering 
grounds, seasons on these birds are de- 
termined federally. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has divided the country into four fly- 
ways — Atlantic, Mississippi, Central 
and Pacific— which are the major routes 
used by the migrating birds. Length of 
seasons are determined according to 
conditions existing within the fly ways. 

The seasons for other game birds are 
determined by the state and are based 
on estimates, anticipated hunting pres- 
sure and prevailing weather conditions. 
Depending on what part of the country 
he is in, the upland game-bird hunter 
can expect to run into all kinds of 
weather, from hot sunny days to be- 
low freezing, sleet-snow conditions. 
Hunters will do best by checking Sep- 
tember- January temperatures in areas 
they intend to hunt. Because most 
hunting will be done on foot, a little 
less clothing than usual is the rule. 

Bird hunters in Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia and Tennessee can expect to 
run across snakes and should be pre- 
pared for them. Although the incidence 
of snake bite among bird hunters is 
low, rattlers and copperheads create a 
definite problem where dogs are used 
for hunting. Michigan has its own spe- 
cial problem— a dense population of 
hornets which enjoy the same locale as 
the best bird shooting in the state. 

The greatest hazard which the bird 
hunter will face throughout the coun- 
try is the hunter himself. The state of 
Tennessee, for example, predicts that 
at least four or five persons will drown 
this season while hunting; eight to 10 
will be killed by firearms and another 
25 will be wounded. The firearms acci- 
dent probability is especially high in 
bird hunting. Walking through stub- 
ble fields, rocky areas, marshes and 
streamscreatessituations in which guns 
can easily be discharged accidentally. 

Group hunters, in the excitement of 
a low flushing bird, have on more than 
one occasion mistakenly sprayed their 
companions or dogs with shot as they 
attempted to follow a bird’s flight. The 
rules which apply to the handling of 
all firearms and to field behavior 
should be observed in bird hunting. 

GAME 
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GAIVIE BIRDS continued 


AN EXPERT'S CHOICE OF WEAPONS FOR GAME BIRDS 


T he type of gun a hunter may choose 
for upland-game shooting— pump 
action, semiautomatic, side - by - side 
double or over-and-under double— is 
largely a matter of personal preference. 
Once that choice has been made, he 
can decide on details of importance: 
the gauge, the choke and perhaps the 
length of barrels. 

The most popular gauge is the 12. 
This is the one I would recommend to 
a beginner, man or woman. The range 
of the shotgun depends on the weight 
of the shot charge, the size of the shot, 
and the degree of choke. The physical 
size of the shot determines the number 
of pellets per ounce contained in a 
shell. There are approximately 225 pel- 
lets to the ounce of No. 6 shot and only 
135 pellets to the ounce of the larger- 


sized No. 4 shot. The greater the num- 
ber of pellets per load, the denser the 
pattern will be out where the game is. 
(It should be noted, however, that 
large shot hold their velocity and pene- 
trate better than small shot.) It com- 
monly takes from three to five pellets 
to kill a bird in the air unless, by 
chance, a pellet enters some particular- 
ly vulnerable part, such as the brain. 
The ounce-and-an-eighth load of shot 
commonly used in a 12-gauge upland 
gun has more shot pellets in it than the 
three-fourths-ounce load of compara- 
ble shot size used in a 28 gauge. The 
practical effect is that the 12 will have 
more pellets concentrated in the killing 
circle at a longer range than the 28 will. 

Shots at more than 50 yards, how- 
ever, are long shots and demand a 


combination of skill and luck. Most 
experienced hunters rarely shoot at 
birds more than 40 yards away. Dis- 
tances in the field are deceptive. More 
often than not an estimated 40 yards 
paces off at 50 to 60 yards. Wing shots, 
who should know, guess that probably 
50% of all birds shot are dropped at 
much shorter ranges than the gunner 
believes. One good way to improve dis- 
tance judgments is concentrated pac- 
ing when in the field. The ability to 
estimate distances accurately and in- 
stantly can easily increase the hunter’s 
seasonal bag and reduce cripples. 

Choke is equally important. The 
three common cylinder borings of up- 
land guns are full choke, modified 
choke and improved cylinder. A full- 
choke gun is expected to put 70% of 
the shot charge in a 30-inch circleat 40 
yards. The modified choke is expected 
to put 55%-60% and the improved 
cylinder only 45%-50% of the shot 
charge in the circle at the same range. 

This sounds as though every hunter 
should shoot a full-choke gun— and, in 
fact, too many gunners do. The trou- 
ble with a full choke is that it does not 
fill the 30-inch circle until it gets out to 
40 yards or so. At shorter ranges it 
doesn’t give enough spread, and most 
upland birds are shot at ranges of 20 to 
30 yards. A bobwhite quail shot with 
a full-choke gun at no more than 20 
yards must be well centered to be hit, 
and if it is well centered, there may be 
nothing left to pick up but bloody 
feathers. What’s needed for quail is an 
improved cylinder bore that gives al- 
most the same spread of shot at 25 
yards that the full choke gives at 40. 

Limited to one gun, my choice for 
upland-bird shooting would be a 12- 
gauge double with one barrel modi- 
fied and the other improved cylinder. 
Loaded with an ounce of No. 7 H shot 
for southern quail, ruffed grouse or 
woodcock, I could ask for nothing bet- 
ter to suit my personal tastes. 

There is one manifest exception. For 
wild turkey I’d want a rifle or a heavy 
wildfowl load (perhaps the new ounce- 
and-a-half 12-gauge load). 

Although some shotguns are better 
than others, almost any shotgun will 
kill upland game birds if the first com- 
mandment of shotgun shooting is re- 
membered : “Always shoot in front of a 
flying target with a swinging gun.” 

Paul R. Walker 


GUNNING FACTS FOR BIRD HUNTERS 


GAME 

BIRD 

COMMON NAMES 

SUGGESTED CHOKE 
(Double Barrel) 

BEST SHOT SIZE 

GENERAL SHOOTING 
hANGE 

Ringnack 

Pheasant 

China pheasant. 
Chinese ringneck, 
Mongolian pheasant 

left modified, 
right improved 

5, 6, V/i 

20—35 yards 

Bobwhite 

Quail 

bobwhite, partridge, 
quail, Virginia 
partridge 

left modified, 
right improved 

7VL 8, 9 

15—25 yards 

Cambers 

Quail 

desert quail. 

Arizona quail 

left modified, 
right improved 

6, 7>/* 

20—30 yards 

Prairie 

Chicken 

pinnated grouse 
prairie grouse, 
prairie hen 

both barrels 
full choke 

4,5,6 

35—50 yards 

Sage Grouse 

sage hen, sage 
cock 

both barrels full 
or left full, 
right modified 

4,5 

25—40 yards 

Rutted 

Grouse 

ruff, ruffled grouse, 
roughed grouse, 
mountain pheasant 

left modified, 
right improved 

5. 6. Vh 

15-25 yards 

Dusky 

Grouse 

blue grouse, fool 
hen. mountain grouse 

left full choke, 
right modified 

5, 6, IVi 

20—40 yards 

Woodcock 

big snipe, wcod snipe, 
whistling snipe, 
swamp partridge 

left modified, 
right improved 

7!4 , 8, 9 

15—35 yards 

Mourning 

turtle dove, wild 
pigeon, wild dove 

left full choke, 
right modified 

6, m, 8 

20—40 yards 

Eastern 

Wild 

Turkey 

wild turkey, 

American turkey, 
wood turkey 

left full, 
right modified 

BB.2,4 

20—50 yards 
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EFFECT OF CHOKE ON 
SHOT PATTERN 

The range at which a bird is best shot 
depends upon the specific bird and a 
variety of factors which include ter- 
rain, shot size and loads. To control 
the density of the shot pattern at given 
ranges, the constriction near the muz- 
zle in the bore of a shotgun barrel is 
varied slightly. This variation is called 
choke. It is the factor which guides 
the shot charge and controls its flight 
through the air. Illustrated (left) are 
typical patterns which a given shell 
creates when fired by guns bored with 
the three most common chokes used in 
upland game bird shooting. These are 
average patterns obtained by actual 
test firing of shotguns. 


HOW TO BE PROPERLY OUTFITTED IN THE FIELD 



T here are very good reasons for all of the elements 
which make up a bird-shooter's outfit, and Arthur R. 
Eakins (left) of New Hope, Pennsylvania has taken them 
all into consideration. His shooting jacket and brush 
pants are forest brown, a color which serves to camouflage 
the hunter under most field conditions in this country. 
His hat, however, is scarlet felt (Duxbak, $1.95). Since 
bird-shooting season overlaps the deer season in some 
areas, many shotgunners are wearing red for protective 
reasons, either on hats or on their collars. The jacket 
(Duxbak, $22.50) is of duck, treated with silicone for 
additional pliability and water repellency. It has a bi- 
swing back for shooting freedom and a large, rubberized 
game pocket zippered into the back which lets down to 
make a waterproof seat. Mr. Eakins’ field-trial pants 
(Duxbak, $14.95) are of duck, faced with Naugalite, a 
vinyl plastic made by the U.S. Rubber Co., designed 
to resist briars. The best hunting shirts are of Viyella, 
Lanella or 100% wool — Mr. Eakins’ is the latter (Pen- 
dleton, $13.95). There are many excellent hunting shoes 
on the market. One of the best is the Russell “Bird Shoot- 
er,” a genuine moccasin which has a hand-sewn toe 
piece, rubber composition soles and waterproofed calf- 
skin 10-inch uppers (W. C. Russell, $21). A new one by 
G. H. Bass & Co., the “Trailmaster,” has a double con- 
struction: two layers around the vamp with no exposed 
seams for extra water repellency ($27.50). There is also 
an excellent new hunting sock on the market, of 91% 
wool, 9% Helanca— it stretches to fit (Ripon’s Glacier 
Bay sock, $1.50). These or similar clothes will outfit a 
hunter properly in most of the United States. In the 
South, however, many hunters wear vests— such as Wood- 
Stream’s Dixie Bird Bag ($10.75) — rather than shooting 
jackets. As for the western hunter, he prefers Levi’s to 
the conventional brush pants. 
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game birds continued 


THE BEST OF RECIPES FOR THE BEST OF BIRDS 


F or the hunter who is not sure how to prepare his kill 
for the table (or the friend who suddenly gets feathered 
good will thrust upon him) the following tips and recipes 
are offered by Harry Botsford: 

If the bird is badly hit remove intestines on the spot. 
Hang bird by feet for a minimum of three days. At home 
pick birds by hand— never scale them— and remove pin 
feathers and oil sac. Clean, wiping interior with a vinegar- 
soaked cloth. With crochet hook probe each shot hole; 
twist hook and remove feathers driven into flesh. Clean 
each wound with lemon juice and wash orifices with vine- 
gar to remove clotted blood. The same rules apply to birds 
stored in a freezer with their feathers on. Take out of stor- 
age, defrost and hang for three days, then proceed as above. 
For best results pluck and prepare birds before freezing. 
When cooking remember the rule: “Cook until tender.” 

RUFFED GROUSE PARISIAN 

Clean birds and split in half. Place on the well-oiled rack of an 
open roasting pan, broil for five minutes on each side, remove to 
a shallow casserole lined with 16 to 18 strips of fat bacon. Season 
with a little salt, a pinch of powdered juniper berries, plenty of 
freshly ground black pepper, a pinch each of thyme, nutmeg and 
clove. Add 1 cup of port, }■>> cup chicken broth, 1 bay leaf, 2 table- 
spoons grated onion, 1 tablespoon chopped chervil. Place covered 
casserole in a 300° oven for 30 minutes, remove the cover, cook 
for 10 more minutes. Serve on triangles of toast spread with 
mashed pheasant liver sauteed in butter. Strain the sauce, add 
1 small glass of currant jelly, bring to a boil, correct seasoning, 
pour over the birds. 

ROAST PHEASANT 



Clean and dress three well-hung pheasants. Rub with sweet but- 
ter on the exterior, rinse out the cavities with 2 tablespoons of 
brandy each, season with salt, pepper, a little crumbled tarragon. 
Place on a rack in an uncovered roasting pan. Roast for 15 min- 
utes in a 325° oven. Add 6 tablespoons of Madeira to the juices 
in the pan; roast for 30 minutes, basting every 10 minutes. Fif- 
teen minutes before serving, place 6 rounds of rye bread in the 
pan to brown in the juices. Place pheasants on a bed of water- 
cress, surround with the bread slices and garnish with lemon slices. 

MOURNING DOVES WITH GREEN PEAS 

Clean the birds, raise the skin over the breasts and insert as 
much dressing seasoned to taste as possible. Tie bacon over the 
breasts and dredge lightly with seasoned flour. Arrange in a but- 
tered baking dish; add diluted consommd to cover the bottom 


about one-half inch. Cover and place in a 325° oven; when the 
birds are almost tender, remove cover and permit them to brown. 
Remove bacon strips at the same time. Place birds on a warm 
platter, add a little heavy cream and dry white wine to the pan 
juices, bring to a boil, correct seasoning, pour over the birds. 
Serve with green peas. 


BAKED QUAIL 



Plan on one quail per person, but have seconds available. Clean 
birds, wipe inside and out with a damp cloth. Stuff with a dressing 
of chopped mushrooms, bread crumbs, butter, cream, seasoned 
to taste. Truss, rub the exterior with salt and butter, place on a 
bed of bacon slices, add just a little water to the baking pan, 
roast for 30 minutes in a 325° oven or until the birds are brown. 
Fifteen minutes before the birds are done add }■£ cup heavy cream 
to each bird in the roasting pan. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN, CAMP STYLE 

Clean a well-hung bird, wipe with a clean cloth wrung out with 
a little brandy. Drench birds in cold water. Cut into serving 
pieces and roll in seasoned flour. Fry slowly in a heavy pan in a 
mixture of half butter or bacon drippings and half vegetable fat 
or oil. When brown and tender, remove to a hot serving platter. 
Stir 2 tablespoons flour into the pan of fat, add 1 cup reconsti- 
tuted evaporated milk slowly under vigorous stirring; cook until 
the gravy is fairly thick. Add a heavy sprinkle of pepper, pour 
over the pieces of prairie chicken. 

BAKED WOODCOCK BREASTS 

Fill a buttered baking dish with paper-thin raw sliced potatoes 
and thick slices of tomatoes, well seasoned. Top the dish with four 
or more breasts of woodcock, seasoned lightly and rubbed with 
butter. Cover the top with finely diced country-cured ham. Bake 
until the breasts are brown, the vegetables cooked. Serve from 
the baking dish. 

ROAST WILD TURKEY 

The wild turkey, a lean and muscular bird, requires heat, lard- 
ing and frequent basting. Stuff with highly spiced fat sausage, 
chopped onion, a pinch of sage, chopped mushrooms, bread 
crumbs, one chopped hard apple. Truss. Rub exterior with salt 
and butter. Drape fat pork or bacon strips on the breast. Wrap 
thin strips around the legs and cover the wings with them also. 
Place the prepared turkey in a 325° oven, breast up. There’s only 
one rule: roast until tender. Baste frequently with a mixture of 
lemon juice and melted butter, and with dry sherry in the final 
half hour of cooking. The bird is tender when the leg joint will 
bend easily on moving it up and down. Remove from the oven 
and cut off the trussing strings. Discard the larding. Let stand 
for five or 10 minutes before serving. 
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AIL THE ACTION! ALL THE COLOR! FIRST TIME EVER! 

NCAA COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES ON COLOR TV! 



See Notre Dame vs. Michigan State, Oct. 15 on NBC-TV. Other games, Oct. 29 and Nov. 26. 


BIG COLOR BY RCA VICTOR 

Big Color is here — 21-inch RCA Victor Color TV — just in time for college football! 

The riot of school colors in the stands 
. . . the glitter of brass bands . . . and on 
the green turf, action ! College football — 
in Big Color by RCA Victor! 

See an NBC-TV football colorcast at YOUr 

RCA Victor dealer’s — free. See how 
much Big Color adds to TV enjoyment. 

After the game, see how the same set 
receives all vour favorite black-and-white 
programs in black-and-white, too. For this 
is “Compatible Color,” pioneered and 
developed by RCA. 

Don't fail to see the games in Big Color 
by RCA Victor— at your dealer’s or in 
your own home/ 


Worry-Free! With an RCA Victor Factory 
Service Contract (optional, extra) you 
get expert installation and maintenance. 
Available in most 'IV areas but only to 
RCA Victor IV owners. 

Manufacturer'* noriunoily odv«rri\ed UHF-VHF list price* shown. 


ion Berio, Marlho Rove alternately 
I every 3 Tuesdays. NBC-TV. Don'* 
Producer! - Showcaie” in RCA 




FIRST IN BLACK-AND-WHITE TELEVISION 

rcaVictor 

FIRST IN COMPATIBLE COLOR TELEVISION 



New Director 21 in mahogany 0 ' i lend 
tropreal hardwood linish (2ICT662I 
$895. Not ihow, The Seville 21. 
Conioic’le <2106*11, $796. 





Bonnie’s Backyard 

It is as big as all outdoors, for Designer Bonnie Cashin’s sports clothes are at home East, West and on the go 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT HAl.Ml 


Here, lined up on the back porch of her Westchester 
County, N.Y. farmhouse, is Designer Bonnie Cashin’s 
Fall ’55 Sporting Look. Her leather and tweed clothes 
are made especially for the woman who leads an active, 
outdoor life. Their simple structure and blending of fall 
fabrics are classic Cashin hallmarks. From left to right: 
tweed greatcoat with hugging pockets, an ear-warming 


collar, $135; red wool jersey shirt coat, $100; an ivory 
kidskin coat with knit sleeves and collar, $125; leather 
walking skirt, lined with alpaca, $55, and sweater with 
hood-forming collar, $25; suede skirt, $35, matching 
sweater to order; leather ski-lift coat with knitted hood, 
$140; tapered leather pants, $65. All clothes available 
at Bonwit Teller, N.Y.; Marshall Field; I. Magnin. 



FOR SPECTATOR EVENTS, a tailored kidskin 
coat with buttoned pockets on both sides of 
back vent, striped jersey lining, $160. Shoot- 
ing stick, binoculars at Abercrombie & Fitch. 


FOR AT-HOME entertaining, cobbler pants of leather, 
seamed in an apron effect in front, worn with wide 
neckline, bulky sweater. Marlene Dietrich owns these 
pants in many colors. Pants are $65: sweater, $16.95. 


D iminutive Bonnie Cashin is a native Californian 
who now lives in a farmhouse near Briarcliff, New 
York, purchased from Actress Dorothy McGuire and 
her husband John Swope. In a studio overlooking the 
rolling green countryside she “architects” sports clothes 
which become classics with almost seasonal regularity: 
she has received both the Neiman-Marcus and the 
Fashion Critics’ awards for her designs. She believes 
clothes should make a woman at home in her back- 
ground, knows how to create those that do from years 
of designing for the movies, the mass Seventh Avenue 
market, and from traveling constantly and living the 
active life for which her clothes are fashioned. No other 
designer has combined tweed, leather and knits with 
such success as Bonnie. She cuts leather like a fabric, 
lines it with alpaca for coats and skating skirts, com- 
bines it with cashmere, prints it with patterns, dyes it 
bright colors. Her tweeds and knits used separately and 
together have the feel of fall itself. Philip Sills manu- 
factures her leather garments, Mr. Siggy the wool coats. 


«« 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


The ideal 



Only for 

advanced golfers 


from harry pfzzu llo, Mission Hills Country Club, Northbrook, III. 


When you are playing into a strong wind, it is necessary 
to alter both your address and your swing in order to 
keep flight of the ball low. The first adjustment you 
make is to line up the ball a shade nearer your right foot 
than your left, keeping the same width of stance as 
usual. On your backswing you use the customary 
amount of body turn, but you swing your hands and 
arms back and away from the body in order to effect 
a flatter swing. 

On the downswing make certain your shoulders are 
parallel with the line of flight of the ball. Avoid turning 
them until after the ball has been hit. As you come into 
the ball, your hands should be further ahead than 
normally, because you are leaning into the wind with 
your body. This means that as you hit through the ball, 
your club head will rise less sharply than usual on the 
follow-through. The ball, in turn, will rise less sharply. 
Follow through on the flat plane too, as if you were 
playing an elongated pitch-and-run. 



The backswing is flatter 
than usual 


The hands are further ahead , C*0 
than usual just before impact 


And the follow-through is also flatter than usual 


NEXT WEEK: ED FL'RGOL ON THE RIGHT ELBOW 



*V<zc<ztio*t 

Seadott 

is just beginning 
in Mid-South 

North Carolina 


Tec to 7th hole. No. 3 course, 

Plnehurst Country Club 

The famed Mid-South resort areas 
of North Carolina — Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines. Sedgefield, Tryon 
— have a special charm at this 
time of year. Accommodations in- 
clude comfortable hotels and 
popular-priced inns and motor 
courts. The booklet “'Variety 
Vacationland,” with full-color 
pictures, is free on request. 

DEPT, of CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 

Room 233, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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HUNTING 



DKUMOUR LODGE, where the shoot took place, crowns 
22,000 acres of some of the best grouse moors in Scotland. 


Few experiences are more rewarding to the sportsman 
than a driven shoot across the moors for Scottish 
grouse.'Here, in heather-scented surroundings, a 
group of visiting Americans enjoys this unique sport 

PHOTOGRAPHS BV BRIAN SEED 


T he day began at 7:15 a.m. when one of the maids 
moved quietly through the 14 bedrooms of Drumour 
Lodge, near Dunkefd, Perthshire, waking the 22 people 
who had flown to Scotland for the shoot. Through the 
windows could be seen the vastness of Trochry Moor— 
thousands of acres of mist -veiled heather, the scene of 
the hunt to come. A gong summoned the guests to break- 
fast — an adequate repast of porridge, eggs and bacon, 
toasted scones and heather honey — and then the shoot- 
ing brake — or station wagon — arrived and it was time 
to go out on the moors. 

This was the unique beginning for a party of American 
businessmen, some with their wives, of a recent two- 
week stay as the guests of Stanley C. Allyn, President of 
the National Cash Register Co., at his company’s leased 
shooting lodge in Scotland. Among the sportsmen, made 
up for the most part of prominent midwestern business 
leaders, was J. Stillman Rockefeller of New York, who 
was accompanied by his wife and son and daughter. 

Shooting four days a week (with golf at Glen Eagles 
on “off” days), the guns took their places in the line of 
butts every morning and to the shout, “Mark Right,” 
met, head-on, flocks of 30 and 40 grouse dipping and 
swerving their way overhead. Every shooting day there 
were bags of 45-60 brace, and for all it was the highlight 
of their hunting year. In the butts by day and at the 
dinner table at night the conversation centered always 
on the grouse — this noble bird which provides “the fin- 
est sport with the gun obtainable in the British Isles.” 


AWAITING THE DRIVE, the guns stand ready along the line 
of stone butts. In the foreground Gamekeeppr Wier assists one of 
the guns and keeps his eyes on the horizon for first sight of the birds 
which are driven in by a horseshoe of beaters. His dog sits waiting. 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 


SCOTLAND’S NOBLE BIRD 




GROUSE SHOOT continued from page 1,1 


A day on the moors shooting grouse brings hunters 
together in a sporting and social occasion which for 
centuries has been honored as a Scottish tradition 




SMILING HOST Stanley C. Allyn, wearing a hound's-tooth 
grouse helmet, relaxes in the butts between drives while D.A.F. Don- 
ald, the only Scotsman in the party, lights up a smoke behind him. 
Mr. Allyn entertains business associates at Drumour once a year. 




DISCUSSING SHOOT after lunch, A. W. Peake, the former 
president of Standard (standing), chats with J. T. Patterson 
(seated center) and some other members of the shooting party. 


DANISH VISITOR Stig Moeller, Copenhagen representative of 
the National Cash Register Co., leans on turf-covered butt with am- 
munition close by and gun at the ready awaiting the next drive. 
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BREAK FOR LUNCH brings hunters out of the butts for Stilton 
cheese, fruit, mince pics and sausage rolls, after which they cat- 
nap or discuss the morning's sport. Relaxing above as beaters 
move off to begin the next drive are (I. to r.) T. E. Sunderland 


of Standard Oil of Indiana; Max McGraw of McGraw Electric, 
Chicago; J. U. Secor, a Toledo broker; D.A.F. Donald of National 
Cash Register's British subsidiary; Edgar F. Bullard, President 
of Stanolind; William Levis, Toledo industrialist; and Mr. Allyn. 


ANXIOUS WATCH for birds is kept by 
Peake, who wears a sprig of heather pinned 
to his checkered deer-stalker hunting hat. 


TWO FOR THE BAG are held by grin- 
ning Bullard, who was one of the best guns 
in the party, which daily shot 40-60 brace. 


CHICAGO INDUSTRIALIST McGraw 
smiles as he turns away from the butts after 
bagging his share in one of the early drives. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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HEAD GAMEKEEPER WILKIE MAKES FINAL COUNT OF DAY S BAG WATCHED BY HUNTERS PEAKE. MRS. SECOR AND BULLARD 
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a. 



WINCHESTER 


MODEL 


...for 43 years the choice of sportsmen 
who know the best costs the least in the long run 


a An instant hit when it was in- 
troduced in 1912, this famous 
Winchester pump gun attracted 
countless imitators who invariably 
failed to match its performance. Steady, reg- 
ular improvements over the years have kept 
pace with technical advances until today, 
more than two generations later, the 
Winchester Model 12 is still the finest slide 
action shotgun on the market. Famous for 
easy, self-pointing qualities, the Winchester 
Model 12 truly deserves the title “The Perfect 
Repeater.” Available in a wide variety of 
styles, gauges, barrel lengths and chokes for 
all game, anywhere. Made from famous 
Winchester proof steel throughout. 



•Here's the best part! For only 
S9.85 down and a few dollars a 
month this Winchester Model 12 is 
yours. See your dealer for details. 

Prion itih/tcl In rArtnyr U’it/i trill notice 



prove 

— that in less than 3/5 of a 

amt lire a superbly balanced 

Model 12. Speed? You bet! 
The kind you must have 
for fust, fleet game. 



serial numbers 
show 


— that the Model 12 ia 
the most popular shotgun 
ever built. Over 1 1 ; million 

have been built amt used 
by hunters for almost 
half a century. 



a lifetime 
of shooting 

a Winchester Model 12. If 
you could shoot a carload 
of shells through a Model 
12 it would still he going 
strong. S m a 1 1 wonder a 
Model 12 is often handed 
down from father to soul 


by the 

time a goose 
flies 16 Vi feet 


— you ran fire, flip the slide handle and fire 
again. \\ ise, experienced shooters know 
they run stay on target and shoot a 
VI im hosier Model 12 as fast as any shot- 
gun made. 


ARMS AND 


IT IO 


DIVISION 


OLIN 


ATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN 4 CON 




•v The f i nest ti res 

are made with NYLON cord 


Whether you're driving on high-speed highways or city streets, the 
extra strength of nylon tire cord gives you extra protection. 

Nylon cord tires resist bruise damage, run cooler than ordinary tires. 

And nylon’s toughness absorbs the added strains put on today’s tires 
by power getaway, power steering, power braking. 

Nylon tire cord was first developed to take the terrific landing 
impact of heavy bombers. Today nylon cord tires are standard equipment 
on commercial airlines. And billions of miles of use in heavy-duty 
trucking have proved the superiority of nylon coni tires. 

You’ll find that nylon cord tires give pricele 
ami your family — yet cost very little more. 


Du Pnn I /mu luces the nylon filler. Lrnilinp lire manufacturers 
male nylon con! tires in tuheless or conventional types. 


#Pp> 


Clendenmj 




FRANKLIN BROOKS, guard 

on a strong Georgia Tech line. 


STEVE DeLa TORRE, all- 

conference center at Florida. 


joe kohut, key guard in 
Miami’s inside drive series. 


bob rellegrini, center 
and All-America from Maryland. 


FOOTBALL DOWN SOUTH 


They’re under way in Mason and Dixon country and the land is alive with 
great teams. The best: Maryland, Georgia Tech, West Virginia and Duke 


T he September shakedown is over 
in southern football and it is be- 
ginning to appear very much as though 
the dreadnaughts of last season are 
back in excellent running order and 
with a touch more armor. From College 
Park to Baton Rouge and from Mor- 
gantown to Miami, the teams to beat 
in the three major conferences are 
Georgia Tech in the Southeast, Mary- 
land and Duke in the Atlantic Coast 
and West Virginia and Virginia Tech 
in the Southern. 

Of the five, Georgia Tech will be 
pushed hardest. Undoubtedly among 
the best in the country after their 20-6 
win over Southern Methodist Satur- 
day, the Yellow Jackets still aren’t 
that much better than the other schools 
in the country’s second strongest con- 
ference and they face a withering sched- 
ule. Mississippi has already lost to Ken- 
tucky, but it doesn’t have to meet an- 
other top team in the SEC all season. 
Ole Miss could sneak by while Tech 
and Auburn, 13 0 victor over Florida, 
are busy looking the other way. 

Neither Maryland nor Duke has 
Tech’s problem. West Virginia must 
still get by a good William and Mary, 
loser by only 14-7 in the closing min- 
utes last week to Virginia Tech. Of the 
independents, the University of Miami, 
regardless of its opening loss to Georgia 
Tech, is the strongest in the South and 
one of the best in the nation. Not too 
many rungs down the ladder is Florida 
State, loser to Miami last week but 
beginning to flex its muscles and join 


the big boys in the land of football 
and king cotton. 

SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 

Georgia Tech. The Yellow Jackets 
are always heading for a bowl, and this 
year is no different from the rest. The 
kicking game, the explosive offense 
and meticulous defense one has come 
to associate with Coach Bobby Dodd 
are all there again. Dodd’s big men 
this year are halfbacks Paul Roten- 
berry and Jimmy Thompson and quar- 
terbacks Wade Mitchell and Toppy 
Vann. A big sophomore halfback, 
Stan Flowers, also caught my eye. 
Auburn. Toward the close of last 
season the Plainsmen may have been 
the best team in the country. They are 
winning the early ones this year and 
players like Fullback Joe Childress, 
Tackle Frank D’Agostino and Guard 
Bob Scarbrough may carry them to a 
great record. 

Mississippi. The Rebs looked bril- 
liant in the second half against Georgia, 
with unpredictable Eagle Day doing 
everything a quarterback should. But 
then came the embarrassing Kentucky 
loss. Mississippi, with Billy Kinnard, 
half, Buddy Alliston, guard, and Gene 
Dubuisson, center, has the strength 
but remains an enigma. 

Kentucky. The Wildcats were the 
surprise team of the SEC last season. 
Much is expected this year, although 
they were beaten by LSU in the open- 
er 19-7. Bob Hardy is generally recog- 
nized as the best quarterback in the 


SEC. The line, led by End Howard 
Schnellenberger, is top-drawer. 
Mississippi State. The Maroons lost a 
heartbreaker to Florida 14-20 in the 
opener but revived to beat Tennessee 
13-7. Coach Darrell Royal expects 
State to be better this year and swears 
that Art Davis (voted most valuable 
player in the SEC in 1954) is the best 
halfback in America. “He plays at 
190 and runs the 100 in 9.9.” 

Florida. Principal difficulty facing 
Florida is finding replacements for four 
tackles lost from last year’s squad. Cen- 
ter Steve DeLa Torre, prime favorite 
for national recognition, only slightly 
overshadows Halfback Jackie Simp- 
son. The Gator diet (Georgia Tech 
and Auburn) was a little rich for a 
starter, but blander opposition the rest 
of the way should balance the menu. 
Louisiana State. After the surprise 
opening win over Kentucky, LSU re- 
turned to this mortal earth against 
Texas A&M but the startling 20-20 
tie with Rice Saturday has the Tigers 
soaring again. Neophyte Head Coach 
Paul Dietzel is doing a splendid job 
organizing the bayou country for the 
future. His best are End Joe Tumi- 
nello, Halfback Levi Johns and Full- 
back O. K. Ferguson. 

Georgia. Coach Wally Butts’s Bull- 
dogs are having an uphill pull regain- 
ing their once-proud position in SEC 
football. The 1955 edition is stronger 
than its predecessors, but so is the 
opposition. That 26-7 shellacking at 
continued on next page 
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jim bakhtiar. Virginia fullback, 
called area’s finest sophomore prospect. 



( 


bob hardy, Kentucky quarterback, 
leading passer in Southeast last season. 



FREDDY WYANT, West Virginia, 
southpaw passer on strong Mountaineers. 



don king, Clemson quarterback and 
feared passer despite injuries in ’53, '54. 


DOWN SOUTH 

continued from page 1+7 

Clemson last Saturday looks like more 
than an omen. 

Vanderbilt. The Commodores are com- 
ing up. Their 21 6 win over Alabama 
gives them a 1-1 conference record at 
this reading, which is 50% above what 
it often is come October. Halfback 
Charley Horton. Tommy Harkins, jack 
of all trades, and End Joe Stephenson 
are the men of note. 

Alabama. The Crimson Tide, which 
ran high for years in the SEC, has 
ebbed. J. B. Whitworth, brought home 
from Oklahoma A&M to stir up some 
ripples, has hard work ahead. 
Tennessee. It’s a strange position that 
the Vols, one of the nation’s winningest 
teams for the past 25 years, are in to- 
day. The 21-0 loss to Duke Saturday 
was their sixth straight, longest losing 
streak in their history. This is a sopho- 
more squad which will hear watching. 
Tulane. Despite excellent coaching the 
Green Wave hasn’t the manpower to 
get too far. They lost to Texas 35-21 
hut took weak Northwestern 21-0 the 
past week. Bryan Burnthorne and 
Tony Sardisco are excellent guards. 

ATLANTIC COAST 
CONFERENCE 

Maryland. The Terps rank at the top 
of the nation’s teams this week follow- 
ing their brilliant wins over UCLA and 
last Saturday Baylor 20-6. Stars are 
legion, and Jim Tatum has established 
himself as one of the soundest strate- 
gists in the land. The line is without 
peer. Certain A1 1-America choice is Cen- 
ter Bob Pellegrini and close to him is 
Quarterback Frank Tamburello. 

Duke. The Blue Devils are off and 
winging after convincing triumphs 
over North Carolina State and Ten- 
nessee. That’s fine so far, but Ohio 
State, Pittsburgh, Georgia Tech and 
Navy come on successive Saturdays! 
WHEW! Top men are Halfback Bob 
Pascal and Guard Jesse Birchfield. 
Clemson. The Tigers, with three wins 
in a row, are a solid squad headed by 
the great Don King at quarterback. 
Two other players to note are Center 
Wingo Avery and Halfback Joel Wells. 
Wake Forest. The Demon Deacons 
were finally headed off by West Vir- 
ginia this past Saturday after trounc- 
ing Virginia Tech and South Carolina. 
Bob Bartholomew is generally consid- 
ered one of the nation’s outstanding 
tackles. Others who bear watching are 
Quarterback Nick Consoles, End Jack 
Ladner and a 256-pound sophomore 
guard named George Johnson. 


North Carolina. Coach George Bar- 
clay’s Tarheels probably should be 
rated higher after their great effort 
against Oklahoma and a tight squeeze 
(25-18) over N.C. State last Saturday. 
However, Carolina is burdened with its 
usual awesome schedule, which still 
includes Maryland, Notre Dame and 
Duke. Center George Stavnitski and 
End Will Frye are the standouts. 
South Carolina. Despite losses to Wake 
Forest and Navy, South Carolina will 
present an explosive offense ere the 
season ends. Last year Quarterback 
Mackie Prickett led the ACC in passing 
and total offense and Halfback Mike 
Caskey was a ranking runner. 

Virginia. The Cavaliers are coming 
back, although the schedule is too rug- 
ged to expect them to improve over last 
year’s 3-6 record. Players to note are 
Guard John Polzer and heralded sopho- 
more Jim Bakhtiar at fullback. 

N. C. State. Coach Earle Edwards 
must have more material if his intri- 
cate multiple offense is to work. At 
present Halfback George Marinkov is 
one of his few outstanding men. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

The Southern Conference as a whole 
does not measure up to the SEC and 
ACC, although West Virginia, Virginia 
Tech, and possibly William and Mary 
must be rated up with the best. West 
Virginia particularly now offers evi- 
dence that it belongs among the gods: 
first Richmond 33-12 and then strong 
Wake Forest by an astounding 46-0. 
The famous Freddy Wyant at quarter- 
back is protected by a stalwart front 
wall led by tackles Bruce Bosley (235) 
and Sam Huff (225). Virginia Tech’s 
hopes are high despite an opening loss 
to Wake Forest 13-0. Tech came back 
unfazed to trounce Pennsylvania 33-0 
and to beat William and Mary as well. 
Halfback Dickie Beard, top ground- 
gainer in the conference last year, and 
Center Jack Prater lead the team. 

William and Mary has lost to Navy 
and Virginia Tech but must be ranked 
third. Bob Lusk at tackle and Jack 
Yohe at halfback are players to watch. 
George Washington opened with a con- 
vincing 25-6 win over VMI and sur- 
prised with its 13-0 win at Virginia 
Saturday. Best men are Center Dick 
Gaspari and Tackle Dave Liddick. 
Richmond, after losing to West Vir- 
ginia, came back Saturday to beat 
VMI 21-0, with Frank Pajackowski 
running wild at fullback. Davidson, 
ruined Coach Johnny Sauer’s debut at 
The Citadel, 6-2, but The Citadel is 
coming. It looks like a rough year for 
Furman and VMI. (e n o) 
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HICKMAN'S HUNCHES 
for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 8 


• Michigan vs. Army. Both teams were 
on my preseason Eleven Best Elevens. 
Both have stubborn defenses and are 
ground minded. The Wolverines have 
never beaten the Cadets. ARMY. 

• Miami vs. Notre Dame. (Friday 
night.) Miami has long awaited the 
Fighting Irish’s Orange Bowl visit. 
Possession of the ball is nine-tenths of 
the law but, NOTRE DAME. 

• Navy vs. Pittsburgh. Pitt’s prowling 
Panther gets more dangerous by the 
week but Navy is out to avenge last 
year’s upset. NAVY. 

• Auburn vs. Kentucky. The Tigers 
are off and running in their bid for 
national honoi^. Kentucky’s Wildcats 
look menacing but . . . AUBURN. 

• Purdue vs. Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
won easily from well-manned Iowa 
Saturday, while the big Boilermakers 
scraped by Minnesota. Now hold your 
breath for Hickman’s Hot Hunch— the 
upset of the week . . . PURDUE. 

• Texas vs. Oklahoma. The Sooners 
have not quite hit their stride, but they 
should get in step. OKLAHOMA. 

• Washington vs. Southern California. 

This battle of the undefeated at Seat- 
tle should be the Trojans’ toughest test 
so far. Still . . . SOUTHERN CAL. 

• Louisiana State vs. Georgia Tech. 
Paul Dietzel’s Tigers have been an 
SEC surprise. Undefeated Tech could 
be upset. Still, GEORGIA TECH. 

• Michigan State vs. Stanford. The 
Indians sprang the biggest upset of the 
young season, beating the Buckeyes 
6-0 Saturday. But Michigan State is 
not Ohio State. MICHIGAN STATE. 

• UCLA vs. Oregon State. (Friday 
night.) Tommy Prothro, assistant to 
Red Sanders last year, brings his. un- 
beaten Beavers south for a battle of 
single wings. UCLA. 

ALSO: 

TCU over Alabama 
Colgate over Holy Cross 
Baylor over Arkansas 
Duke over William and Mary 
Minnesota over Northwestern 
Cornell over Harvard 
Iowa over Indiana 
Maryland over Wake Forest 
Texas A&M over Nebraska 
Ohio State over Illinois 
Colorado over Oregon 
Princeton over Pennsylvania 
West Virginia over VMI 
Yale over Columbia 
Utah over Brigham Young 

Last week’s record: 

21 right, 3 wrong, 1 tie 



Handsome, casual wear coat of purest, snowy white, tastefully 
patterned with colorful ploid. Smort looking! Worm os toast! Com- 
fortable as an old shoe! Soft, springy, 100% wool, not too heavy, 
not too light — but guaranteed to wear like iron. Quilted lining 
for extra warmth. Perfect for casual wear, for the school or 
college man (gals, tool. Available In hip length with zipper open- 
ing, or K length with leather buttons. Many beautiful plaid color 
combinations or solids, At your dealer. 

Companion-Piece 100% Wool Shirts 

Beautifully tailored! Butter soft) Weights 
for every wear, Plaids, checks, Scotch 
Tartans, in reds, greens, blues, grays, tans. 

At your dealer. 

Famous Name in Outdoor Woolens for 125 Years 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

WOOLRICH/ PENNA. 


Get TREE Catalog 

Complete range of 
100% wool outdoor 
apparel for hunting, 
fishing, casual wear, 
Write Oept. Z 



HOW 

FAR 




That depends 
a lot on his team. 
And the team you 
pick will decide to a 
great extent how far and 
how fast you will go. 

At TEMCO the pace is 
challenging, the vvork 
important and the sense 
of accomplishment 
real and immediate. 
You’ll see your de- 


fast, you’ll 
opportunity for 
creative expression 
and enjoy the recog- 
nition that every engi- 
neer worth his salt craves. 
If you're the sort of man 
whose ambition outstrips his 
present achievement, there’s a 
place for you on the TEMCO team. 


Write and tell us about yourself. 
Address: 


’VlMc. 

a 4 ipc»»»’ c — — 


E. J. Horton, Jr., Dept. 170 A, 
TEMCO Aircraft Corporation. 
P. O. Box 6191, Dallas 2. Texas. 


Those wonderful 

{00 


JET 

BOOTS 


Hiking, hunting, riding — in rain, snow, sun 
— by horse, auto or plane — sitting by the 
fire or on-the go, your FRYE JET BOOTS are 
the best friends a man’s feet ever had Made 
of supple calf and kid leathers, with specially 
fitted INSTEP, they're as comfortable as your 
slippers, as firm as your jodhpur boots. Never 
has one boot served so many purposes, fell 
so good on, or worn so well! Once you own a 
pair, you'll never be without them. The one 
and original FRYE JET BOOTS, incidentally, are 
the best — yet they cost no more than the 
others, sometimes less. 



For the store nearest you, write to: 

JOHN A. FRYE SHOE CO., Inc. Marlboro. Mass. 


Most 

styles 

under 

$18 


Sizes 
5 to U 
AAA to EEE 


Record to date: 60-13-2 
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FOOTBALL: GAME OF THE WEEK 


TOO MANY DARK 


Up in Michigan the best offense turned out to be an immovable 
defense as two power-packed pillars of the Big Ten — Michigan 
and Michigan State — tangled with Rose Bowl scent in the air 

by JAMES ATWATER 


S quinting against the late-afternoon 
sun, Coach Hugh Daugherty stood 
on the sidelines of the Michigan State 
practice field at East Lansing last week 
and gravely watched his team work on 
a defense for the passes that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was expected to 
throw against them on Saturday. A re- 
porter sidled up and asked a cautious 
question about Michigan’s offense and 
about their magnificent end, Ron Kra- 
mer. Daugherty praised the Michigan 
attack and lauded Kramer. "But what 
you’ve got to remember,” he added 
quietly, “is Michigan's defense. They 
keep the pressure right on you. And 
when they get an opening they really 
hurt you.” 

Daugherty had spoken better than 
he knew. Against hopped-up State last 
Saturday, Michigan’s best offense was 
its defense. Making its own breaks, 
Michigan deftly turned an intercepted 
pass and a blocked kick into two touch- 
downs, dug in to stop two drives with- 
in its five-yard line, and won 14-7. For 
Daugherty, the loss was especially bit- 
ter. His Spartans went into the game 
as 13-point underdogs, came out with 
a solid lead in statistics that was mean- 
ingless, of course, but exasperating 
nonetheless. 

State was the first Big Ten game 
for Michigan, and 97,000 fans packed 


every seat in mammoth Michigan Uni- 
versity Stadium at Ann Arbor to see if 
Coach Bennie Oosterbaan’s Wolverines 
were as good as the experts said. The 
day belonged to football. Before the 
game, in the bustling Student Union 
Building, only a handful of old grads 
and students bothered to watch the 
World Series on television. Outside, 
the trees were flecked with orange and 
yellow. Somewhere a pile of leaves was 
burning. Scattered about the campus 
were big hand-lettered signs reading: 
CREAM MOO U, a slighting reference 
to State’s beginnings as a school of 
agriculture. 

Walking along State Street to the 
stadium, Michigan students and their 
dates held hands and shouted genial 
challenges to every car with State ban- 
ners that drove by. Over the years the 
students of the two schools have built 
up a restless rivalry. Usually the rival- 
ry has led to pregame raids on each 
campus, but this year no statues were 
painted and no trophies disappeared 
from either Ann Arbor or East Lansing. 
Instead the Michigan students stayed 
home and whooped it up with a pep 
rally on Friday night that started in- 
nocuously enough with a few cheers and 
a bonfire and then suddenly exploded 
into a full-scale, shouting panty raid 
on the girls’ dormitories. 



STATE QUARTERBACK EARL MORRALL DIVES 


But Saturday afternoon the panties 
were forgotten. Here was big-time col- 
lege football at its best— two evenly 
matched teams blocking and tackling 
with the rib-rattling ferocity that has 
made the Big Ten the most awesome 
conference in the nation. At Michigan, 
Coach Bennie Oosterbaan had built a 
team with enough power and speed to 
go into the season as the conference 
favorite, in part because of the pres- 
ence of his kicker and pass-catcher, 
End Ron Kramer, who even the cau- 
tious Oosterbaan admits has virtually 
unlimited possibilities. For Michigan, 
Hugh Daugherty had State sky-high. 
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I ANT GOAL-LINE STANDS 


IN FUTILE LUNGE FOR THE GOAL LINE AS THE BIG DARK-SHIRTED MICHIGAN LINE 


“Our boys wanted to win this one 
more than any other," he said after the 
game. ‘‘We came down here expecting 
to win.” As a sendoff, State’s President 
John A. Hannah, a rabid football fan, 
dropped by the practice field to say a 
few words to the team. 

SPRING-TIGHT STATE 

When the 97,000 stood for the kick- 
off, State was wound spring-tight. 
Halfback Walt Kowalczyk grabbed 
Kramer’s kick on the eight, found an 
opening on the right side of the charg- 
ing Michigan team and darted to the 
State 37. Running out of the T and 


single wing behind an unbalanced line 
to the right. State ground out a first 
down and pushed into Michigan terri- 
tory. Then, suddenly, with the ball on 
the Michigan 49, State made one of the 
two mistakes that lost the game. Spar- 
tan Quarterback Earl Morrall faded to 
pass, drifted to his left and threw. The 
ball was picked off in the flat by Mich- 
igan Halfback Tony Branoff, who 
sprinted down the sideline, then veered 
in to pick up a blocker and was caught 
from behind on the State 20. 

Swiftly, Michigan capitalized on the 
interception. Fullback Lou Baldacci 
and Halfback Branoff took turns mak- 


ing yardage. State shifted into an eight- 
man line, hut it was not enough. From 
the one, Branoff finally sliced inside 
Kramer to score. On the point after 
touchdown, Kramer carefully placed a 
yellow tee, waited for the snap with his 
head down and then stepped into the 
ball with a sharp, deft kick that was 
perfect. On the sidelines the Michigan 
cheerleaders bowed in homage. 

Minutes later, the Spartans got a 
break in their turn but, unlike Michi- 
gan, they were unable to turn it into 
a touchdown. On third down Clar- 
ence Peaks, State’s fine left halfback, 
continued on next page 
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MICHIGAN VICTORY 

continued from page 51 


dropped back a step before the ball 
was snapped and quick-kicked from 
his own 18. Michigan Halfback Terry 
Barr caught up with the ball on the 
29-yard line and promptly was thrown 
back to the 27. 

On the next play State recovered a 
Wolverine fumble. Quickly, State drove 
to the five, while half of the stadium 
exploded with delight. The Spartan 
band stood up and waved on its team. 
Then came the key defense play of the 
game: Peaks streaked for right end but 
never got there. Ron Kramer sliced into 
the State backfield and dumped him 
back on the nine for a four-yard loss. 
The roar from State’s fans flicked off 
as though a switch had been thrown. 
State’s band sat down. On the next 
play Quarterback Morrall dropped 
back to pass and then decided to run. 


For one tantalizing second it looked 
as though he would make it, but he 
was stopped on the three. Michigan 
took over on downs. At the half it 
was 7-0 Michigan. 

MICHIGAN HIGH-STEP 

Between halves the 97,000 watched 
the two magnificent bands toot and 
high-step each other to a draw and 
wondered if Michigan was ever going 
to throw a pass to Kramer and whether 
State would ever push past the three- 
yard line. Early in the third quarter 
State received its second big break. A 
hurried punt by Kramer wobbled out of 
bounds on the Michigan 39. Grimly, 
State set to work. The first-string back- 
field of Morrall, Planutis, Peaks and 
Kowalczyk carried the attack to the 
five. In front of the State bench Hugh 


Daugherty squatted and carefully 
reached for a blade of grass. Quarter- 
back Morrall twice sneaked into the 
center of the Michigan line and got 
to the one-yard line. Then Planutis 
dove over right tackle and landed in 
the end zone. He rolled once, tossed 
the ball high over his shoulder and 
was swarmed under by backslapping 
teammates. Then he calmly converted 
to tie the score at 7-7. 

Five minutes later the Michigan line 
forced the break that won the game. 
Back to punt for State, Earl Morrall 
juggled the ball and suddenly was 
hemmed in by three blue jerseys. His 
kick was blocked, was nearly caught on 
the fly by Kramer and ended up under 
the belly of Michigan’s Captain Ed 
Meads on the MSC 21-yard line. Six 
plays later Quarterback Jim Maddock 
started a sneak from the one, then slid 
to his right and dove into the end zone 
with the winning touchdown. Kramer 
converted, and Michigan had taken a 
giant step toward the Big Ten champi- 
onship. At the end of the game the 
Michigan stands were on their feet and 
chanting, “Rose Bowl . . . Rose Bowl 
. . . Rose Bowl. . . .” 

The 97,000 sfowfy fifed out of the 
stadium to the brassy blare of The Vic- 
tors, played by the Michigan band. 
They had seen a rugged ball game. Both 
teams blocked and tackled viciously. 
On the runback of one punt State 
blockers literally turned two Michigan 
linemen upside down. Spartan Half- 
back Peaks was hit so hard on another 
play he turned a somersault over the 
back of his tackier. 

Throughout the game Bennie Oos- 
terbaan stared dyspeptically at the 
field, restlessly pacing the grass in front 
of the Michigan bench. His face wore 
the same expression no matter what 
happened— blocked punts, intercepted 
passes, touchdowns by either team — 
despite the fact that he has reason to 
feel more at home in Michigan Stadi- 
um than any man in the world. Ooster- 
baan was captain of the Michigan team 
in 1927 that played the first game in 
the stadium and he's been at Michigan 
ever since, first as an assistant coach 
and since 1948 as head coach. 

In the locker room after the game, 
Oosterbaan managed a weak smile. 
“They were tough,” he said simply. 
Someone asked why Michigan had 
passed only twice and neither time to 
Superman Kramer. “We couldn’t get 
out from behind theeight-ball,” Ooster- 
baan answered. "Their quick kicks and 
our mistakes kept us back there all the 
time.” Had Michigan planned to pass? 
“Hell, yes,” said Oosterbaan. 
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Oosterbaan’s team is fast, experi- 
enced and tough. His first two lines 
are nearly on a par, each averaging 
around 202 pounds a man, and his 
backfield is swift and powerful on the 
ground and has fair depth. But to date 
Oosterbaan has not uncovered a top- 
notch passer to exploit his fine set of 
receivers headed by Ron Kramer. 

Kramer, a junior who stands six 
foot three inches, weighs 222 and has a 



MICHIGAN COACH Bennie Ooster- 
baan, thrice All-America end, sweats it out. 


pair of marvelous hands, is the com- 
plete athlete. In track he high-jumps 
six feet four. In basketball he averages 
16 points a game. In football he is the 
key man of Michigan. He punts, kicks 
off, converts, runs the end around and, 
of course, catches any pass that’s 
thrown in his general direction. 

In fact, Kramer is so good that he 
is being compared with Oosterbaan 
himself, who was an All-America end 
for Michigan from ’25 through ’27. 
This week his growing reputation as 
the new wonderman of the Big Ten 
may well meet an even tougher test. 
Into Ann Arbor from the plains of 
West Point comes Earl Blaik’s new 
Army team, which was attracting some 
superlatives of its own by soundly 
trouncing Penn State 35-6 while Mich- 
igan was barely squeaking past the 
Spartans. The Kramer partisans who 
were shouting so loudly for the Rose 
Bowl last Saturday afternoon seemed 
to have their sights set a couple of 
months too far in the future. end 
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Stevens 

Slide Action 
Repeating Shotgun 

Hammerless— 12. 16. 20 ga. 

$ 69 75 


WITH 

SAVAGE SUPER-CHOKE 

It's all new, in design, in features, in ap- 
pearance. It's the Stevens 77-SC 6-shot, 
slide action repeater with Savage Superb 

Choke — the world's greatest repeating 
shotgun value. Here's a pump gun with a 
lightning-fast, dependable action, for all 
kinds of shooting at all ranges. And it's 
gracefully streamlined for faster, surer han- 
dling. It delivers peak performance in the 
field, in the blind, at the traps — helps make 
you a better all-around shot. 

Sec the new “77-SC" at your dealer’s now! 
Peak Performance Features 
NEW — Savoge Super-Choke — Instant Choke Selection — Less Recoil 
NEW— I ightning fast, dependable, hammerless action 
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some design at a moderate price. 

all prices subject to change 
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TENNIS 



Camera that’s often copied, never equaled! 


The Auto Master holds a wide, coveted lead in 
16min magazine cameras. "Look-alikes” can never 
approach its superb refinements. Fast-action 3-lens 
turret, rich scull-proof finish with satin-chrome trim. 
With f/2.5 Comat lens, $264.95. 

Positive viewfinder system * built-in exposure guide 
• 5 individually calibrated shooting speeds from 16 
to 64 fps • See your dealer or write for full details. 
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German Distilleries Ltd. 
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ALONE BUT WITH LOTS OF GOOD 
ADVICE FROM THE SIDELINES, 
TONY TRABERT PONDERS HIS 
FUTURE AS AMATEUR OR PRO 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


S uppose you were a young man 
of 25, just starting in business, and 
someone offered you $50,000 to $80,- 
000 simply to play a couple of hours of 
tennis a few times a week? Would you 
take it? 

This is the problem which for the 
last few weeks has been facing Tony 
Trabert, acclaimed the world’s best 
amateur tennis player after his sweep 
of the Wimbledon, French and United 
States championships. Jack Kramer, 
the enterprising professional promoter, 
has made Tony a definite offer. The flat 
guarantee has been variously placed at 
between $50,000 and $80,000, with an 
added percentage of the profits. 

Trabert must decide soon. Kramer’s 
tour, if it is to be effective, must open 
in the late fall, not only to catch the 
crowds of the winter’s indoor season, 
but also for tax reasons— the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue takes its own 
healthy slice on each calendar year. 
And as his period of indecision grows 
increasingly tense, Trabert has been 
receiving a lot of well-intentioned 
advice, both pro and con. 

The immediate impulse, particular- 
ly of the hard-shelled realists, is to 
tell Tony: “Take it while the taking’s 
good.” But the decision is much more 
complicated than that. Turning profes- 
sional is a move which is bound to af- 
fect a man’s entire life. 

Men devoted to American tennis, 
the officials of the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association, naturally feel Tony would 
be making a mistake to turn pro. Their 
sentiments are not entirely selfish. 
They have seen a long line of top 
players take the mercenary road, re- 
gret it when the glitter fades and then 
request a return to amateur status. 

Trabert's ears must also be ringing 
from the advice of the nonsentimen- 
talists: “You owe nothing to tennis. 
Look out for No. 1.” 

Kramer’s big professional purse cer- 
tainly is tempting. It’s a chance, as the 
saying goes, to make a “quick kill.” 
It’s a chance which comes to few men 
and, to Trabert, maybe only once in a 
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lifetime. But there is more to it than 
just reaching out and grabbing the 
brass— or in this case, gold — ring, then 
living happily ever after. 

The career of the touring profession- 
al is a short, if lucrative, one. One year, 
two at the most. After that, what? 
This is the question Tony must ask 
himself. 

In turning pro, Trabert would cut 
off all his ties with the game which 
spawned and nurtured his brilliant ca- 
reer. There is no coming back. He is, 
in effect, a tennis “outlaw," unwanted 
and untouchable in the eyes of the 
amateurs. 

But there are issues also in Trabert’s 
dilemma which are much bigger than 
Tony himself. The present situation 
spotlights a problem of increasing ur- 
gency for American tennis— the prob- 
lem of being able to field a constantly 
winning Davis Cup team from the top 
ranks of players which are just as con- 
stantly being decimated by defections 
to the professional tours. 

THE LURE OF READY GOLD 

Since Big Bill Tilden first popular- 
ized one-night tennis stands around 
the country, America's best players 
have fallen easy prey to the lure of 
ready gold. As soon as a player estab- 
lished himself as the undisputed cham- 
pion, the offers came, and into the pro 
ranks he went. This happened, after 
Tilden, with Ellsworth Vines, Donald 
Budge, Bobby Riggs, Jack Kramer 
and Pancho Gonzales, in that order. 
The U.S. found itself constantly hav- 
ing to plug up these holes with fresh, 
untried material which, in turn, might 
go to the pros in the end. For as mod- 
ern air travel with overnight hops to 
Europe and other places made profes- 
sional tennis a world-wide rather than 
a strictly domestic show, more and 
more money poured into the coffers to 
attract desirable talent. 

Thus Tony Trabert has broader is- 
sues above and beyond his own person- 
al dilemma to consider. In his present 
situation, having gone into business, 
he has a business plus a sport. He can- 
not make as much money immediate- 
ly, but he would stand to make up for 
that over a 10-year span. In turning 
pro, he would have a sports business; 
and his future career, after today’s 
headlines are forgotten, would be a 
matter of speculation. 

It is a real problem, and a tough 
decision. Those of us who have the 
welfare of tennis at heart, and a real 
respect for Tony Trabert, can only 
wish him the best of luck and hope his 
choice is a good one. (JL N 0) 
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IN PARIS AND LONDON THE 1956 MODEL 


QUALITY 

that wins 
CONFIDENCE 



SETS NEW STANDARDS 
OP PERFORMANCE 
AND PROTECTION 

• YOUR CONFIDENCE 

BEGINS with knowing that Kan* 
doll, Tho 2000 Milo Oil it mad# only 
from 100% Bradford Ponntylvania 
Crude Oil — richest crude in the 
entire world. 

• YOUR CONFIDENCE 
GROWS when you consider Kan- 
doll's advanced refining processes 
and selected additives blended under 
a new formula developed by Kendall 
rerearch. 

YOUR CONFIDENCE 

REWARDS you with satisfying, 
money-saving performance and 
greater protection against 

★ Valve Lifter Sticking 
* Acid Corrosion A Sludge and Wear 
A Dirty Engines 
A Excessive Oil Consumption 




KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 
BRADFORD, PENNA. 

Lubrication Specialists for over 70 Years 


MOTOR 

SPORTS 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


SPORTS CARS ARE GOING ON DISPLAY. 
HEREWITH A DETAILED PREVIEW OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT EUROPEAN CREATIONS 


W ith the Paris salon opening its 
doors this week and the London 
Earl’s Court show less than a fortnight 
away, it’s time to lift the wraps from 
some of those gleaming 1956 sports 
jobs. While in Europe, I got a sneak 
preview of several new British, Italian 
and German creations: 

Jaguar: The XK140, M and MC 
versions will continue with only minor 
changes, using the same body dies, and 
the SI road-test figures for this fine job 
(April 25) still hold largely true. How- 
ever, Jaguar’s long-delayed 2j^-liter 
model will be seen at Earl’s Court. It is 
called the “2.4-liter Saloon”— the cur- 
rent model has a sedan body— and dis- 
places 2,483 cc for a bore and stroke of 
83 x 76.5 millimeters. The double over- 
head camshaft engine is basically a 
cut-down XK140 power unit, which 
has inherited all the latter’s rugged re- 
liability, plus a modest piston speed of 
3,011 feet per minute at 6,000 rpm. In 
its present detuned form, with 8:1 com- 
pression ratio and two Solex downdraft 
carburetors, the 2.4-liter Jaguar engine 
produces 112 hp at 5,750 rpm. Accord- 
ing to Harry Westlake, who for years 
has designed Jaguar cylinder heads, 
the new power unit can be made to turn 
7,000 rpm happily; with various detail 
improvements to camshafts, porting, 
carburetion and compression ratio, 170 
hp or better is a certainty. 

A LONG-TERM PROPOSITION 

The 2.4-liter chassis is lighter than 
that of the XK140, but similar in sus- 
pension, gearbox and brakes. Wheel- 
base is 5% inches longer to accomo- 
date the handsome four-door body. 
From the viewpoint of the sports car 
enthusiast, this new model is a long- 
term proposition. It won’t be available 
in the U.S. until February of next year. 

Triumph: The TR2 for 1956 (SI, 
Aug. 29) has detail improvements such 
as softer suspension, still better finish, 
quieter exhaust and a dash ventilator 
cowl. Chief novelty is the Laycock de 
Normanville seven-speed overdrive, 
now available as a production extra. 
For added horses, pep and performance, 
the competition driver still has a choice 
of factory equipment which includes 
Al-Fin brake drums, aluminum oil pan, 
larger (lj^-inch) SU carburetors, wire 


wheels, a belly pan and a metal tonneau 
cover — forbidden in SCCA races. In 
addition, there is a new exhaust header 
with separate, smoothly curved pipes 
which adds about three hp to the out- 
put. No disc brakes yet. 

MG: The A type, just released (SI, 
Sept. 26), won’t set the competition 
world afire in its present form, but 
there’s more coming. The Westlake- 
designed double-entry port cylinder 
head used on the EX 182 Le Mans cars 
this year is almost a sure bet as an op- 
tional extra. MG also has a new Wt 
liter (90 cubic inches) double overhead 
camshaft engine which the factory be- 
lieves can be developed to produce that 
magic 100 hp per liter. Assuming a con- 
servative output of 125 hp, the rest 
will depend on the weight of the new 
tubular chassis and competition body. 

Alfa Romeo: In Milan I tested the 
new Giulietta Sprint— a 100-mph, two- 
door sedan of beautiful lines with a 
Bertone body and a twin overhead cam- 
shaft 1300-cc engine. This is Alfa’s 
prize exhibit for 1956, due to reach the 
U.S. in numbers at any time now. 


ANNIVERSARY 



at westbury, L.i. 27 years ago 
this week Tommy Hitchcock (above) 
led his polo team against Argentina, 
the strongest attackers the U.S. had 
resisted in 25 years. The biggest 
crowd in this country’s polo history 
140,000) saw Hitchcock, Averell Har- 
riman (now New York governor), 
Winston Guest and E.A.S. Hopping 
smash the favored Argentinians 
13-7 in the third and deciding game. 
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Present power output of the Giulietta 
(65 hp at 6,000 rpm) is modest and 
represents the detuned version of this 
tough little engine. Engineer Rodolfo 
Hruska believes 90 hp is a feasible out- 
put with Weber carburetors, racing 
camshafts and t he usual detail changes 
necessary for high-speed tuning. The 
Giulia, a 3} _.-liter luxury model, won’t 
appear for another year. 

Maserati: At Modena, the spotless 
factory was busy with several 1956 
cars: the new 1500-cc job; two versions 
of the 2-liter road racing car, plus a 
3.5-liter job. The little Maserati is 
a box of tricks to delight the speed 
merchant. Four-cylinder, five-bearing, 
double overhead cam engine, 81 x 72 
millimeters; two Weber side-draft dual 
throat carburetors; 135 hp at 6,000 
rpm for a 1,484-cc displacement with 
8.75:1 compression ratio. The tubular 
frame features a rear transverse leaf 
spring with radius rods; the gearbox 
uses Porsche synchromesh on all four 
speeds. The prototype had a de Dion 
rear axle, but this is being modified to 
a solid axle. Top speed, about 132 mph. 
The car looks like a scaled-down ver- 
sion of the famous 3000S Maserati, 
which for 1956 will have a 3 1 2 -liter, six- 
cylinder engine with still more power. 
Of the 2-liter jobs, one is an improved 
and lightened version of the six- 
cylinder A6GCS which now produces 
180 hp instead of 165 hp at 7,500 rpm, 
due to some brilliant work on the cyl- 
inder head and valve gear by that 
noted camshaft expert, Pollio Aurelio. 
The other car is a hush-hush four- 
cylinder job — 185 hp at 8,000 rpm. 

A SIX-CYLINDER SHOWPIECE 

Ferrari: There are three new mod- 
els in addition to the handsome Eu- 
ropa 250 (Pinin Farina) Gran Turismo 
coupe, of which 100 will be built next 
year. The Europa’s 12-cylinder engine 
— 200 hp at 6,000 rpm — is retained, 
but refinements include a full synchro- 
mesh transmission, front suspension by 
coils (as in the Monza car), replacing a 
transverse leaf spring, and much less 
mechanical and tire noise. Of the three 
racing jobs, the six-cylinder 4. 4-liter 
(4,412-cc) car is the showpiece. The 
engine— basically that of the Monza 
with two cylinders added— puts out 
360 hp at 6,000 rpm. Unofficially timed 
along the Castel Fusano stretch of the 
Rome-Ostia autostrada, this bomb ac- 
tually reached 200 mph. The other two 
cars will be a 3.5-liter job with either 
12 or four cylinders, and a four which 
is a much improved version of the 
2-liter Mondial with a new chassis. 

continued on next page 
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the remarkable comfort and distinction of authentic 
‘hand-shaped’ clothing. ‘Hand-shaped’ GROSHIRE and 
AUSTIN-LEEDS are subtly different, expressing the fact that 
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MOTOR SPORTS 

continued from page 57 

Power will top the Mondial by about 
15 hp, and the body by Scaglietti of 
Modena will probably be a fin tailed 
aerodynamic concept. 

Osca: Coming is an attractive new 
coupe mounted on a detuned version 
of the famous 1500 cc MT 4 chassis 
with dual ignition engine and all- 
synchromesh transmission. 

Mercedes: For 1956, this near- 
invincible firm is resting largely on 
its laurels. The 190SL now has a smart 
two tone coupe body added, and re- 
search is under way to equip the 2-liter 
engine with fuel injection worth 10 to 
15 hp more. This would wipe out the 
present acceleration deficit. Even in 
its current form, the latest 190SL is 
probably the sweetest handling 2-liter 
production car in the world. 

The 300SL continues virtually un- 
changed, but within a year will be 
available as an open car. Marginal 
problems on the early 300SLs with 
distributor-drive lubrication and cool- 
ing, and with the fuel-injection rack 
mechanism no longer exist. For the 
sporty-minded but lazier enthusiast of 
superlative engineering, the 1956 Mer- 
cedes 300 model features an automatic 
Borg-Warner transmission. 

A NEW CARRERA 

Porsche: AH coupe models have both 
a redesigned instrument panel and a 
leather crash pad and a handsome 
windshield ot smoother convexity. The 
handling of all Porsches is greatly im- 
proved by moving back the rear shocks 
and revamping the steering geometry. 
The existing front stabilizer bar is re- 
tained, but the front torsion springs 
are softer and slightly heavier. The 
entire 1500 range— Super, America, 
Speedster and Convertible— is now 
called 1600 to denote a larger engine 
(1,576-cc) achieved with a bore in- 
crease of 2.5 millimeters. Output is 
stepped up five hp, with obvious bene- 
fits. The highly successful competi- 
tion Spyder 550 with the four-cam, 
forward-facing, 110-hp, dry-sump en- 
gine— of which 70 have so far been 
built— now features even better 
brakes. A new coupe, aptly named the 
Carrera, is available with the 550 en- 
gine, slightly detuned to 100 hp at 
6,300 rpm for greater flexibility. The 
engine is not turned around as with 
the Spyder, yet the road feel of this 
model is magnificent, and 123 mph on 
the Autobahn proved an easy mark. 

This is quite a crop for 1956. All you 
need do is take your choice. C E N °) 
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BOATING 


by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


SI’S EXPERT GIVES THE NEW EGG 
HARBOR “30” A TWO-MONTH, ALL- 
WEATHER TEST AND RATES HER 
FAST, SEAWORTHY, COMFORTABLE 


T O BE ATTRACTIVE to today’s boat- 
ing enthusiast, a sport cruiser like 
the Egg Harbor "30” pictured be- 
low needs plenty of speed, a flashy 
modern appearance and the greatest 
possible number of bunks comfortably 
set within a given length— all within 
a given price range. She must also be 
sound and seaworthy. From all reports, 
the “30” seemed to me to be the kind 
of boat that could meet these demand- 
ing specifications. She’s a new and larg- 
er model introduced this year by the 
Egg Harbor Boat Company, Inc. of 
Egg Harbor City, N.J. which has been 
building able sea-skiff-type two-berth 
cruisers since 1946. The “30” was made 
slightly larger than earlier models to 
permit sleeping accommodations for 


four. I was anxious to see if this had 
been accomplished without crowding 
and without sacrifice of the all-weather 
performance of her predecessor. 

The . ideal opportunity for a com- 
plete test came when a friend, who had 
owned one of the previous 29-footers, 
sold her and bought a new “30.” Since 
he launched her some two months ago, 
we’ve had a chance to test the “30” 
under all conditions— a flat calm, 50- 
knot squall with steep, short seas, in 
long rollers and just average winds and 
weather. We’ve loaded her down with 
as many as 10 persons and at other 
times have gone out alone. 

The "30” soon proved her all-round 
ability and was especially solid in 


rough weather. Her round-bottom de- 
sign with generous dead rise and a fine 
entrance punches through steep seas 
with little pounding. 

We’ve never taken any solid water 
aboard, and wide flaring bows and ef- 
ficient spray rails keep the “30” sur- 
prisingly free from spray. With wind 
abeam and in heavy seas she rolls as 
any powerboat will, but without the 
slightest feeling of top-heaviness. 

But it’s when she runs dead before 
a steep following sea that the “30” is 
exceptional. We’ve had her out in some 
big ones with never a tendency to 
broach and always able to steer easily 
even at slow speed. Twin rudders set 
immediately behind each screw are 
only part of the answer. Of greater im- 


portance is her hull design— typical of 
the sport cruisers based on the Jersey 
Coast which must be capable of mak- 
ing shelter through inlets barricaded 
by breaking seas. 

The “30's” stern is quite broad — 
almost as broad as the maximum beam 
—and flat enough to take lots of horse- 
power, and her forefoot is deep enough 
to permit easy motion against a sea. 
However her control running down- 
wind is proof that none of these char- 
acteristics has been carried too far. 

With her twin screws and hydraulic 
clutch control her maneuverability at 
high speeds and also while docking or 
running through a crowded anchorage 
continued on next page 
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LANCASTER 6, PA. 


NOVEMBER Trojan . . . the one full 
4 line of runabouts and 

cruisers, both inboard 
and outboard. 
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there's no sport coat like a 



SPORT COAT WITH 
SCOTCH FLAVOUR! . . 

Loomed overseas, tailored 
In the U.S.A. for American 
tastes, this plush-touch 
sport coat is the world's 
most luxurious! Univers itw 
Town skillfully tailors t 
butter -soft, richly hut 
; durable sport coat to 
: ot about $50 


. . . a. luxury lauixO’ 

loomed in Scotland 
by CROMBIE 
Of ABERDEEN 


At your faroritr men's store or write to PINCUS BROS. - MAXWELL, INC., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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The coupon below will bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or a friend) 
every week for 52 weeks. It's the ideal way to be at sports events 
you cannot go to. For birthdays, other special occasions, why not give 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Fill in proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 



□ The above subscription Is tor me. Please bill me tor $7.50 at the same address. 

□ The above subscription Is a gift. Please bill me for $7.50 at this address: 



BOATING 

continued from page' 59 

is excellent. And unlike the average 
cruiser the new Egg Harbor will not sail 
off to leeward when going dead slow 
across the wind. Her generous displace- 
ment (about 8,000 lbs.) and relatively 
deep hull are responsible. 

Once her engine had been broken in 
we opened her up to test her speed. At 
full throttle the twin 115 hp Crown 
Chryslers turning at 3,000 rpm pushed 
her along at 25 mph— surprisingly good 
for a rugged, seaworthy boat. At 2,200 
rpm she cruises quietly at 18 mph and 
can maintain this speed when some of 
her faster cousins would have to call it 
quits. The standard power plant is a 
pair of 95 hp Chrysler Aces, with which 
both cruising and top speeds are about 
three mph less. The extra cost for the 
two larger engines is $316, and in my 
opinion well worth it. 

CRUISING COMFORT 

Both on seaworthiness and speed, 
especially sustained cruising speed, the 
Egg Harbor “30” rates tops. How 
about comfort? We’ve already men- 
tioned her easy motion but now we’re 
thinking of room. The self-bailing 
cockpit has plenty. Four deck chairs 
fit in nicely, or there’s room enough 
for two fishing chairs. The freeboard 
aft is too high for best efficiency in 
boating a big fish, and the coamings 
high enough to cause some interfer- 
ence with a rod. For the occasional 
sport fishing most yachtsmen indulge 
in, however, she’s way above the aver- 
age stock cruiser, and to lessen free- 
board would spoil her for average use. 

The shelter over the forward part of 
the cockpit is wonderful. She has full 
headroom, excellent visibility on each 
side, and the protective bulkheads ex- 
tend far enough aft to give four or 
more persons complete protection. 

Below decks the cabin is light, airy 
and spacious. Up forward there are 
large bunks. Behind these are two gen- 
erous hanging lockers— an important 
feature often skimped on in cruisers of 
this sort. Aft of the starboard hanging 
locker is a fine galley, with 2-burner 
alcohol stove, stainless steel sink and 
large counter space. Underneath the 
counter is an icebox big enough to 
hold a 75-pound cake of ice, and effi- 
cient enough to make it last four 
days or more. Aft of the galley is a 
head with basin and toilet and plenty 
of elbow room. On the port side is a 
dinette for four which converts into a 
narrow double berth approximately the 
width of a single bed ashore. All bunks, 
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however, are comfortable, with deep 
foam-rubber mattresses. 

In construction the Egg Harbor “30” 
is strictly top grade. Keel and frames 
are white oak. Planking is 7/8-inch ma- 
hogany. Bronze bolts and Everdur 
screw fastenings are used throughout. 
The 20-gallon water tank, the two 50- 
gallon fuel tanks and the propeller 
shafts are Monel. Strut, rudder and 
control arms are manganese bronze. 
All hardware is chrome-plated. 

In the way of equipment she is 
most unusual. There is nothing extra 
to buy. She comes equipped with all 
Coast Guard required equipment, plus 
electric-and-hand bilge pump, six dock 
lines complete with splices, a Northill 
anchor and a full 150 feet of anchor 
line, compass, searchlight, stove and 
even an ensign for the stern staff. Some 
are stocked even with chrome-polish, 
window cleaner, and a roll of toilet 
paper in place in the head. Bring ice 
and food and you will need nothing 
else for your maiden voyage. 

No boat can be quite perfect but 
we had trouble thinking of any true 
faults in the Egg Harbor “30.” The 
most serious one is the forward visi- 
bility from the helmsman’s seat. At 
cruising speed and to a slightly lesser 
extent at top speed the bow lifts suf- 
ficiently to partly obscure visibility 
dead ahead. Our one other complaint 
is the lack of ventilation in the toilet 
room— no opening port whatsoever. 
Future models will have either a port 
or a connection with the bilge ventila- 
tor blower in this compartment. 

In all other respects the Egg Harbor 
“30” is quite a boat. And, considering 
her many special virtues, plus her hon- 
est and good construction, her price of 
$9,950 with twin Chrysler Aces or $10,- 
266 with the 115 hp Crowns strikes 
me as most attractive. C?_ n d 


SPECIFICATIONS ON 
THE EGG HARBOR ,, 30” 

LENGTH OVER-ALL 30 feet 7 inches 

beam 10 feet 6 inches 

draft 2 feet 6 inches 

engines Two Chrysler Crowns, 6 cylin- 
ders 115 hp each 
top speed 25 mph 

cruising speed 18 mph 

MILES PER GALLON (CRUISING SPEED) 1.5 
HOURS ON A FULL TANK 9 

cruising range 145 miles 

FUEL TANK CAPACITY 100 gallons 

facilities Complete cruising accom- 
modations for four 
cost (fully equipped) $10,266 

BEST adapted to Coastal cruising 
and day use 
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FREE 

32-RAGE 

CATALOG 


HOW TO CHOOSE 


A BINOCULAR 

You can see distant detail clearly and 
brilliantly only if you choose a binocular 
of advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture. Trouble-free service 
throughout a lifetime of use 
can be yours, too, if your 
binocular is of sturdy 
mechanical design 
and construction. 


Tells about tests you can 
make before you buy 
any binocular. 

Helps you select 
a model best 
suited to your use. 

Write Bausch & 

Lomb Optical Co., 

11746 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 



•fc "Promises top notch entertainment 


Thursday Evening, October 20 

ONE NIGHT ONLY 

TOP U. S . SPORTS STARS 



OLYMPIC 
SPORTS 

TRACK • FIGURE SKATING • GYMNASTICS • FENCING • WEIGH1 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

New York City 


V. .*'• • * • 

MAIL ORDERS NOW . . * 

Box Seats $5.00; Side Arena $4.50; End Arena $3.50; Back Mezzanine $2.75; End Balcony $2.00; 
Unreserved Side Balcony $1.25. 

Send alt requests for tickets with check or money order to: 

OLYMPIC SPORTS CARNIVAL. U. S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE • Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



Long hard 
or frosty blinds — your 
feet are warm and 
comfortable in Wigwams. 
Your favorite styles 
are available in ' . ^ 
wool, nylon or 
combinations at leading 
sporting goods and 
department stores. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY COMPANY 

Sheboygon, Wisconsin 


Wigwam of Canada, ltd.. 




- " All-purpose 
Athletic 

FOR EVERY SPORT 



By Rick and Barbara Carrier 
Everything you want to know about skin 
diving — the exciting new sport! Sound, 
practical advice on diving techniques, 
equipment, safety precautions, spear fish- 
ing, underwater photography, exploring, 
and salvage. 

$4.95 at all bookstores 
WILFRED FUNK. INC. Sf? 


1 SMOKE OF YOUR LIFE 


^ WALNUT 


PIPE TOBACCO BY MIDDLETON 


Seven of the world's finest 
tobaccos expertly blended 
for fine flavor, extreme 
mildness . . . smooth smok- 
ing. Enjoy your pipe with 
extremely mild WALNUT 
. . . the connoisseur's choice. 



SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS ^»-l 
If not available locally, send order to * 30 c pkg.. ‘ 
John Middleton— 1211 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
" Fine fobocco »nce /856" 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO— season opened (or opens): SC- season closed (or closes). C— clear water; D— water dirty 
or roily: M— water muddy. N— water a> normal height: SH — slightly high: H — high; VH— very 
high; L— low; R— rising; F— falling. WT50— watei temperature 50 c FG— fishing good; 
FF fishing fair ; FP -fishing poor. OG— outlook good; OF — outlook fair OP -outlook poor. 


PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: Limits of 
stivers to 16 pounds common at Selciu, Port 
Angeles, Whidhey Island areas and north Hood 
Canal around Seal Ro’k; lower Hood Canal 
starting to get hot and run should peak during 
third week of October; OVG at above spots. 
At Westport. FG and OG for silvers and kings. 
FG, OF at La Push and Neah Bay for silvers. 
Lots of humpies and silvers loitering at mouth 
of Skagit River, and OG. Most Tacoma waters 
FF, OG. A few cohoes are being taken in North 
Sound off Eliza Island and at Point Francis in 
Bellingham Bay: OF P. 

British Columbia: Big cohoes in salt water at 
Sayward. Brown's Bay and the Campbell River 
on Vancouver Island and moving southward to 
Cowichan Bay and Gulf Islands also start- 
ing to come to flies and small spoons in lower 
mainland rivers Nikomeki, Little Campbell. 
Vedder, Sumas and Fraser sloughs. Humpback 
salmon now in Cheakamus River, springs in 
the Thompson. Vancouver north-shore streams 
Seymour. Lynn and Capilano opened Oct. 1. 
OREGON: FF/G in Nestucca. Siletz. Alsea and 
Siuslaw rivers: herring best bait, with flatfish 
and spinners also effective. 

CALIFORNIA: Party boats outside Golden Gate 
report harvest Chinooks to 24 pounds about 
two miles out from Muir Beach: seas are usu- 
ally calm, and OF/G. Trinity River needs rain 
for top sport, as fish are plentiful but dispirit- 
ed. Lower Eel River improving, and OG. Kla- 
math River fishing is spotty, but a good rain 
should trigger the big push. OG. 

LAKE TROUT: SASKATCHEWAN: 85% -pound 
laker recently taken in commerical nets at Lake 
Athabasca is largest on verified record, and will 
be displayed in Provincial Museum of Natural 
History at Regina, to inspire honest fishermen 
and discombooberate others. 

MUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO: Lake Nosbon- 
sing. just east of North Bay, is among top pro- 
ducers as big muskies hit solidly across the 
north country. Steady catches reported from 
weed beds of Lake Nipissing and French Riv- 
er. with fish to 40 pounds coming from Dry Pine 
Bay on latter. 

PENNSYLVANIA: French Creek producing 12-. 
14-pound muskies in Cambridge Springs area, 
with one 26-pounder from "narrows" above 
Cochranton. Canadohta Lake (Crawford Coun- 
ty) provided A. H. Stenger of Pittsburgh with 
a 22-pounder; chubs only worthwhile bait as 
fish spurn lures; OF. 

WISCONSIN; FF and OVG in northern waters as 
near-freezing night temperatures chill waters 
and improve musky appetite. Among big fish 
reported are 40-pounder from Lake Buckata- 
bon in Eagle River area. 38-pounder from Ra- 
zorback Lake. 37-pounder from Big St. Ger- 
maine Lake: in Hayward area. 23- and 28- 
pounders from Round Lake, 22-pounder from 
Grindstone Lake. 

NEW YORK: Live-bait fishing with suckers 
and chubs now at peak on Chautauqua Lake 
as season moves toward Oct. 15 closing, and 
OG as WT drops and night fishermen score 
consistently. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW BRUNSWICK: SC 
on most rivers, hut open until Oct. 15 on Cains, 
Dungarvon, Nashwaak and a few others; Oct. 
31 on Tabusintac and Big Tracadie. 

TROUT: Wyoming: Snake River in Jackson 
Hole area at peak and outlook is positively ter- 
rific until SC Oct. 15. 

IDAHO: FG and OG through Oct. 15 on South 
Fork of Payette and Middle Fork of Boise; 
Sheep Creek and Roaring River spy says FVG 
for small trout; Snake River producing well at 
American Falls. Clark Fork is providing trophy 
trout to bait fishermen. OG. 


Minnesota: Fall-run rainbows now moving up 
23 streams along north shore of Lake Superior, 
and OF/G until special SC Oct. 31. 

Montana: Dry-fly FVG in Big Hole. Madi- 
son, Boulder. Ruby. Beaverhead, and spring 
creeks along Yellowstone River; Missouri River 
FG for big browns on spin-lures. 

MICHIGAN: Rainbows on rampage in Bellows 
Lake and Lake Ann: OG. Manistee River be- 
low Tippy Dam producing 3- to 7-poundera 
as armada of boats drifts downstream: Guide 
Howard Redseal’s 12-pounder is tops for sea- 
son. OG. 

Washington: FF/G on Sauk. Suiattle, Cascade 
rivers: Marble. Jordan. Boulder and Illabot 
creeks. FG and OG for sea-run cutthroats, 
with Wynoochce. north Toutle. Tilton. Cow- 
litz. Dungeness. Skokomish rivers among top 
producers. 

CALIFORNIA: Snow flurries failed to slow fishing 
on the east slope of the Sierra last week, and 
outlook is still good. Mammoth Lakes region 
(especially upper lakes and streams i is tops for 
brookies and goldens; best roadside lake is Con- 
vict. now producing big brown trout on trolled 
lures: small grey flies, dry or wet, taking limits 
from Baker lakes and creeks. On west slope, 
northern area. Feather River tribs and Lake Al- 
manor picking up, and OG. 

BLUEFISH: new jersey: Ecstatic agent re- 
ports red-hot surf-fishing from Lavailette to 
Barnegat Inlet, with catches of 30 fish per fish- 
erman daily at spots in Seaside Park sector, and 
fish feeding on mullet so close to beach that 
experienced long-distance casters were occa- 
sionally outfished by novices; bait seemed more 
productive than lures, and fish averaged 2 
pounds, with few topping 4 pounds. 
Massachusetts: Blues are still thick along 
south shore of Cape Cod and plentiful at Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, with 11-pounder largest re- 
ported to date. 

FLORIDA: First onshore wind should bring blues 
to southeast Florida, and some fair catches 
have already been reported. 

BLACK BASS: TENNESSEE: "Bass breaking 
out all over." says spy: cites improved fishing 
on Loudoun. Douglas. Cherokee. Watts Bar. 
Dale Hollow. Center Hill. Kentucky and other 
lakes; OG/VG. 

Virginia: FVG at Lee Hall Reservoir of New- 
port News waterworks. James River L, C near 
Richmond and smallmouths are amenable to 
small plugs, spin-lures and popping bugs. 
MISSOURI: James River rose almost a foot last 
week hut is still below normal; FF, OP. Buffalo 
River. L, I), FF on popping bugs. OF. 
MICHIGAN: Bass are biting beautifully for fish- 
ermen who don’t mind the No. 4 shot and spent 
wadding raining down as duck hunters, too, 
have good sport; OG. 

STRIPED BASS: RHODE ISLAND: 16-year-old 
Ray Balkus of Providence, fishing at Mona- 
han's Cove near Narragansett. found battered, 
rusty plug caught in rocks, tied it to his line to 
test action, hauled in 44-pound 8-ounce striper. 
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©RA1DPA 


I N 1877 when the sketches on this page were drawn, the 
Atlantic salmon ran up most of the rivers of Maine and 
eastern Canada and gave yesterday’s angler his choice of 
thousands of miles of open water. Superb as the fishing 
was, grandfather had to endure discomforts that would 
make the modern angler pale. His birch-bark canoe (un- 
like the modern Fiberglas) was perilously fragile and leaky 
(above); a crude lean-to (right) afforded poor shelter in 
comparison to today’s bug-proof, lightweight tent with 
sewed-in floor; before the development of effective insect 
repellents he was made miserable by swarms of flies and 
mosquitoes ( lower left). Grandfather endured the frigid 
waters without waders and with both hands swung a heavy, 
cumbersome 16- to 18-foot greenheart pole which weighed 
nearly two pounds. (The modern split bamboo salmon 
rod averages 9 1 ■> feet and scales about seven ounces. ) His 
braided horsehair line varied in thickness from a piece 
of stout sewing cotton to a clothesline. But he caught 
fish and in the tradition of most anglers often celebrat- 
ed the killing of a salmon by pouring himself a drink 
while his thirsty guides stood by ( lower right). E njS> 
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COMING EVENTS 


TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER. 7 


• Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson vs. Rex Layne, 

• heavyweights. Detroit (10 rds.), 9 p.m. (NBC). 

Fencing 

World championships. Rome (until Oct. 21). 

Football 

• Miami vs. Notre Dame, Miami. Fla., 8:15 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

SMU vs. Missouri, Dallas, Texas (N). 

UCLA vs. Oregon State. Los Angeles (N). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. New York. Chicago. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


Auto Racing 

SCCA regional races. Fort Sumner, N. Mex. (also 
Oct. 9). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

• Boston College vs. Villanova, Boston, 2 p.m. 
E.D.T. (NBC*). Men to watch: BC's Ed DeSilva 
(42) & Villanova’s John Bauer (20). 

• Colgate vs. Holy Cross, Hamilton, N.Y., 2 p.m. 
E.D.T. (CBS*). Men to watch : Colgate's Guy Mar- 
tin (22) & Holy Cross’s Jack Stephans (18). 
Harvard vs. Cornell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Maryland vs. Wake Forest, College Pk., Md. 

• Navy vs. Pitt, Baltimore, 2 :45 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC*). 
Penn vs. Princeton, Philadelphia. 

Syracuse vs Boston U„ Syracuse, N.Y. (N). 

Yale vs Columbia New Haven. Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Alabama vs. TCU, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Auburn vs. Kentucky. Birmingham, Ala. 

Baylor vs. Arkansas. Waco, Texas (N). 

Duke vs. William & Mary, Durham, N.C. 

Georgia vs. N Carolina, Athens, Ga. 

LSU vs. Georgia Tech, Baton Rouge, La. (N). 
Mississippi vs Vanderbilt, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rice vs Clemson, Houston, Texas (N). 

• Texas vs. Oklahoma, Dallas, Texas, 2 p.m. 
C.S.T.* Men to watch: Texas' Walt Fondren (22) 
& Oklahoma's Bob Burris (40). 

Virginia vs. Penn State. Richmond. Va 
WEST 

Iowa vs. Indiana, Iowa City, Iowa. 

• Michigan vs. Army, Ann Arbor. Mich., 1:15 p.m. 
(Mutual*), 

Michigan State vs. Stanford, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Nebraska vs. Texas A&M, Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Minnesota, Evanston, III. 

Ohio State vs. Illinois, Columbus, Ohio 

• Purdue vs. Wisconsin, Lafayette, Ind., 1:30 p.m. 
C.D.T. (CBS*). Men to watch: Purdue’s Len Daw- 
son (16) & Wisconsin's Charlie Thomas (34). 
FAR WEST 

California vs. Washington State, Berkeley, Calif. 
S. California vs. Washington. Seattle 
(Professionals) 

• Green Bay vs. Baltimore, Milwaukee, 7:35 p.m. 
C.S.T. (Mutual*). 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal 
Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• Futurity Stakes, $50,000, 6V4 t„ 2-yr.-olds, Bel- 

• mont Pk., N.Y., 4:15 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC). 

Jersey Belle Stakes, $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.-old 
fillies Garden State Pk., Camden, N.J. 
Hawthorne Juvenile Handicap, $25,000. 6 f., 2-yr- 
olds. Hawthorne. Chicago 

Hunt Racing 

Inti. Gold Cup, $5,000, 2A m., Rolling Rock, 
Ligonier, Pa. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 300-m. race, W. Memphis, Tenn. 

SCCA regional races, Thompson Speedway. Conn. 


October 7 through 16 

Football 

• Chicago Bears vs. San Francisco. Chicago, 1:05 
p.m. C.D.T. (ABC*). 

• Cleveland Browns vs. Philadelphia, Cleveland, 

• 2:05 p.m.* 

• Detroit vs. Los Angeles. Detroit, 2:05 p.m.* 

• Pittsburgh vs. New York, Pittsburgh, 2:05 p.m. 
E.D.T (Du Mont*). 

• Washington vs. Chicago Cards, Washington, 

• 2:05 p.m.* 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Toronto, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 

Horse Racing 

Prix de I'Arc de Tnomphe, $90,000 to winner. 
VA m., 3-yr.-olds up, Longchamp, Paris. 

Motorcycle Racing 

Natl championship 125-m. road race, Willow 
Springs Calif 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10 


Boxing 

• Lulu Perez vs. Bobby Courchesne. featherweights, 
St. Nick’s, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Field Trial 

American Field Futurity (pheasants), Baldwins- 
ville. N.Y 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11 


Field Trial 

Natl. Pheasant Open, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12 


Boxing 

• Al Andrews vs. Ralph (Tiger) Jones, middle- 

• weights, Miami, Fla. (10 rds.), (ABC: TV-9 p.m.; 
radio-9:15 p.m.). 

Dog Show 

Fieldale Field & Bench Show, Chicago. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Horse Racing 

Ladies Handicap, $50,000, VA m., 3-yr.-olds up, 
f&m, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

Weightlifting 

World championships Munich (until Oct. 16). 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Harness Racing 

Gotham Trot, $25,000, VA m., free-for-all, Yon- 
kers Raceway, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Steeplechase Racing 

Grand Natl. Steeplechase Handicap, $25,000, 
about 3 m.. 4-yr.-olds up, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 


Boxing 

• Ray Drake vs. Tony Valdoni, middleweights, 

• Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC). 

Field Trial 

Natl. Amateur Pheasant Trial, Baldwinsville, N.Y 

Football 

Chattanooga vs. Vanderbilt. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(N). 

S. California vs. Wisconsin. Los Angeles (N). 

Golf 

Texas Cup matches begin. Northwood CC, Dallas. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Auto Racing 

Natl. SCCA races, Hagerstown, Md. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Syracuse, West Point, N.Y. 

Boston College vs. Detroit, Boston. 

Columbia vs. Harvard, New York. 

• Penn State vs. Navy. University Pk.. Pa., 1:45 
p.m. E.D.T. (ABC) 

Pitt vs. Nebraska, Pittsburgh 
Princeton vs. Colgate. Princeton, N.J. 

Yale vs. Cornell. New Haven Conn 


SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Tennessee, Birmingham. Ala. 

Arkansas vs. Texas, Little Rock, Ark. 

Florida vs. LSU, Gainesville, Fla. 

Florida State vs. Georgia, Tallahassee. Fla. (N). 
Georgia Tech vs. Auburn, Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. Miss. State. Lexington, Ky. (N). 

N. Carolina vs. Maryland, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

SMU vs. Rice, Dallas, Texas (N). 

TCU vs. Texas A&M, Ft. Worth. Texas. 

Tulane vs. Mississippi. New Orleans. 

WEST 

Illinois vs. Minnesota. Champaign III 
Indiana vs. Villanova, Bloomington Ind. 

Iowa vs. Purdue, Iowa City. Iowa 
Iowa State vs. Missouri, Ames. Iowa 
Michigan vs. Northwestern, Ann Aiboi Mich. 

• Michigan State vs. Notre Dame, L Lansing. Mich., 

• 2 p.m. (NBC-color TV; Mutua -radio) Men to 
watch: State's Clarence (Hi) Peaks (26) & Notre 
Dame’s Paul Hornung (5). 

Ohio State vs. Duke, Columbus Ohio 
Oklahoma vs. Kansas, Norman Okla 
FAR WEST 

Col. of Pac. vs. Oregon St., Stockton Calil (N). 
Idaho vs. Washington State, Moscow. Idaho 
Oregon vs. California, Portland Ore (N) 
Stanford vs. UCLA, Stanford, Calif 
Washington vs. Baylor, Seattle 
(Professionals) 

Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. 7:35 p.m. 
E.D.T 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston. Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• Jockey Club Gold Cup, $75,000. 2 m., 3-yr.-olds 

• up, Belmont Pk., N.Y.. 4:15 p.m E.D.T (ABC). 
Hawthorne Gold Cup, $75,000 VA m.. 3-yr- 
olds up. Hawthorne, Chicago. 

• The Gardenia. $50,000. 1 1/16 m.. 2-yr.-old fillies. 
Garden State Pk., Camden, N.J., 4:30 p.m. E.D.T 
(CBS). 

Canadian Championship, $40,000. VA m„ 3-yr.- 
olds up, Long Branch. Toronto. 

Horse Show 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. (until Oct. 22). 

Hun) Racing 

Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media. Pa. 

Pentathlon 

Natl. AAU women’s championship. Morristown, 
NJ. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Auto Racing 

AAA 100-m. natl. championship Sacramento. 
Calif. 

NASCAR 100-m. race, Martinsville, Va 
Late model stock car 200-m. race. Las Vegas 

Football 

• Chicago Bears vs. Baltimore. Chicago 105 p.m 
C.D.T. (ABC*). 

• Detroit vs San Francisco, Detroit. 205 p.m 
(ABC-TV*). 

Green Bay vs. Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 1 :35 p.m. 

New York vs. Chicago Cards. New York, 205 
p.m. E.D.T. 

• Washington vs. Cleveland, Washington, 205 
p.m.* 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Toronto, Detroit 

Moforboating 

Donald Campbell to try for world jet speedboat 
record, Lake Mead, Nev. 

Nati. 48-hydro, inboard and Class E racing run- 
about natl. championships, Salton Sea, Calif. 
*See local listing 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HARVEY’S OYSTER 

Sirs: 

When you first ran the story of Harvey 
Knox (SI, Sept. 6, 1954) and his indecorous 
exploitation of his son and daughter, I was 
disgusted with SI and wrote and told you 
so. It would seem that many other people 
felt as I did, to judge by the number of 
letters you printed afterwards. 

Frankly, I was nauseated to see the same 
arrogant portrait of the Knox family again 
in the Sept. 26th issue and thought your 
account of Ronnie Knox versus Texas 
A&M was just as awful as last year. 

But I do want to tell you that Mr. Mur- 
ray’s story (SI, Oct. 3) of sitting in the 
stands with Harvey p£re and watching 
Ronnie go down in defeat has changed my 
mind about Harvey Knox. Mr. Murray 
made him sound almost sympathetic: a 
jaunty, cocky fellow to be sure, but one 
who took defeat with a certain amount of 
grace. I might continue to have thought of 
Harvey Knox as an unbearably offensive 
blowhard had Ronnie and UCLA won, but 
now I think he is just another proud father 
who himself had the talent and chance to 
make something out of his life, but failed. 
Now he clings to Ronnie for a second 
chance at cracking open the oyster that 
eluded him. I don’t like him any better but 
I hope he and Ronnie make it. 

Mary Stillmann 

New York 

FATHER WANTS THE BEST 

Sirs: 

Ronnie has done his best to live up to the 
estimations of his father. Mr. Harvey Knox, 
like any other father, is doing his best to 
raise his children to what they should be. 
Maybe he has been a little forceful in his 
actions. But at times what father doesn’t 


want the best for his son or daughter? Now 
that Ronnie has gained his place in foot- 
ball, I know that Mr. Knox is very happy. 
Some people say Mr. Knox is going too far. 
Maybe he is, but that is not for me to 
judge. Let’s forget about his actions and 
look to Ronnie. He has a whole football 
career in front of him and it’s his obligation 
to fulfill it. 

It is said that Ronnie has never partici- 
pated in his decisions about playing foot- 
ball, and that Mr. Knox has just “ruled” 
him. I don’t think this is true. Ronnie’s 
father has made him do what he’s supposed 
to do; but I know Ronnie has had some- 
thing to say about it, because I know Ron- 
nie Knox very well. 

Mary Jane Cimaglio 

Oak Park, 111. 

SEND HIM TO MICHIGAN . . . 

Sirs: 

Since Harvey’s son Ronnie did not, as 
he predicted, throw five touchdown passes 
against Maryland, I imagine that he has 
“creamed and disowned him.” If he is in 
need of more competent coaching and a 
good team to support him, please have 
Harvey send him to Michigan and shut up. 

Cy John 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• Last Saturday Ronnie Knox sat on 
the bench with a shoulder hurt against 
Maryland and watched substitute Sam 
Brown score two touchdowns, kick 
four extra points for a 55-0 victory 
over Washington State. But could be 
that Michigan will get to see Knox. 
Both UCLA and Michigan are eligi- 
ble contenders for this season’s Rose 
Bowl game.— ED. 


... TO MARYLAND 

Sirs: 

Is Harvey now going to get Ronnie trans- 
ferred to Maryland? 

Ned Foster 

Los Angeles 

THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE 

Sirs: 

Apparently one Edward Easton is having 
trouble with his football breathing. In his 
letter to you (19th Hole, Sept. 26), he 
went into a long harangue about Army’s 
mediocrity and Yale’s ineptness. 

My complaint is not whether Army is 
good or bad but about his reference to 
Syracuse as a “breather.” Leave us not 
drag Syracuse football down to the level of 
Yale's which, along with the other Ivy 
League schools, has consistently refused to 
meet the Orange men - and, I might add, 
not because they are a breather. 

Blair A. McFarlane Jr. 

Dallas 

THE BARD ON BASEBALL 

Sirs: 

The “greatest baseball player" is a 
thought worthy of consideration (HOTBOX, 
Sept. 26), indeed of sufficient worth to 
bring up the lines from Twelfth Niyht: 
“Some men are born great, some achieve 
greatness and some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” Born great, that would be the 
Babe, who was perhaps the most magnifi- 
cently endowed natural athlete of any sport. 
Greatness achieved, that would be Lou 
Gehrig, who achieved greatness by keep- 
ing everlastingly at it. Dizzy Dean had 
greatness thrust upon him by the baseball 
writers who saw good copy in a colorful but 
really quite limited player. The greatest 
continued on next paye 
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player must fit all three attributes (since 
it will not do him any good to blush unseen 
like a violet). There is only one man: 
Honus Wagner, a magnificent athlete, a 
competitor of fierce and enduring applica- 
tion and one who bore the greatness ascribed 
to him with modesty and distinction. 


HONUS' GREAT HEART 

Sirs: 

I felt a rather personal interest in your 
Hotbox question "Who do you think is 
the greatest baseball player?” -as the fol- 
lowing story will explain. 

Prior to World War I and not too long 
after the Pittsburgh Pirates' present, site, 
Forbes Field, had been opened, another kid 
and I were watching the players enter the 
park several hours before game time. We 
were about 12 at the time and as I remem- 
ber were playing hooky to see our first big 
league game. I remember distinctly the 
Pirates were playing the Cincinnati Reds, 
and I believe Joe Tinker was managing the 
latter. 

Anyway we stood by the players' en- 
trance gate watching them all enter— Fred 
Clarke, George Gibson, Mike Mitchell, 
Dick Hoblitzel and all the rest. Never a 
ward or even, e wt the twa V.vis,. 

Finally a huge, bowlegged guy hove into 
view Hi kids with a great big grin— and 
a pat on each of our shoulders! 

Is it any wonder the majority of your 
experts, including his keenest competitor, 
picked Honus? With such a heart the guy 
could not help being the greatest. 

J. B. Conley 

Portland, Oregon 

THE MOST 

Sirs: 

There are countless ways of choosing 
baseball’s greatest player, but none are 
clear-cut and decisive. 

Precisely, what do we mean by “the 
greatest”? Is it being the most valuable 
player to a team? Or, contrastingly, does it 
have little bearing on a player’s value to 
his team? 

Tom Meany, an authority if ever there 
was one, once wrote: “McGraw called Wag- 
ner the greatest; many have called Ruth 
the greatest; but the most call Cobb the 
greatest.” 

Frank Cracolice 

San Antonio 

• In a sport overly endowed with statis- 
tical heroes, “the greatest ballplayer” 
is happily one choice every fan can 
make for himself and be sure that his 
choice is the greatest.— ED. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS: THE 
U.S. OPEN CHAMPION ON GOLF 

Sirs: 

Frankly, with the excellent facilities that 
are maintained under the auspices of our 
municipal park board operation, I was 
dumbfounded by the serious lack of public 
facilities in other areas and the horren- 
dous difference between the physical devel- 
opment of our youngsters and the nutri- 
tionally deficient but muscularly superior 


development of the European child as out- 
lined in “The Report that Shocked the 
President” (SI, Aug. 15). 

Naturally, as golf is my field, I can see 
the unlimited advantages of the promotion 
of golf, not from the junior level as w’e 
know it, but from a grade-school level. Golf 
has the unique advantage of not requiring 
any physical properties other than the de- 
sire to play. In our area juniors play for a 
250 fee. What better way for them to spend 
these long summer days? If nothing elsfi» 
after a long day on the links they are too 
tired to get into much trouble at night! 

We have a very active Little League or- 
ganization here and even my own 4-year- 
old is begging for a glove and eagerly roots 
for his favorite team during the games. I 
understand they have been under fire late- 
ly with a charge of exploitation being 
placed against them. Judging solely from 
this particular segment of the country it is 
a very weak charge. The channeling of all 
that energy does fine things for the lad 
whose values are being molded and who is 
at an impressionable stage in his life. Sure- 
ly active participation in a sport, any sport, 
teaches them valuable lessons for their 
manhood and above all trains and develops 
their bodies. 

Jack Fleck 

Davenport, Iowa 

FAITH AND COURAGE 

Sirs: 

I should like to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for the part SI has played in 
helping me on my road to recovery. 

Since your very complimentary article 
in SI, Jan. 31, and again in the July 26th 
issue, I have received hundreds of letters 
from your readers, all expressing their wish- 
es to help me get well. I wish I could an- 
swer all these letters but that is impossible 
at the present. However, I should like to 
thank you for making it possible for them 
to write to me. 

Their prayers and good wishes have in- 
deed given me much faith and courage and 
made these past months much easier and 
pleasanter ones. 

Jill Kinmont 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

A PARADOX CLEARED 

Sirs: 

Although the article on the skin-diving 
Pinder Brothers (SI, Sept. 5) was both 
entertaining and colorful, I think Author 
Phinizy may have forsaken facts for enthu- 
siasm in at least one instance. He states 
that the Pinder sling spear, utilizing a force 
of 80 pounds, has taken fish up to 30 feet 
away. Now, the rubber in my own spear 
gun exerts a pull of over 150 pounds, but 
through experience I know I could not bag 
even the smallest kelp fish at that distance- 
Please clear up the apparent paradox. 

Michael Schofield 

New Haven, Conn. 

• It is an unusual feat to take a fish at 
30 feet with a double-strand sling, but 
the Pinder brothers are unusual. First 
of all, in expert hands Mr. Schofield’s 
gun is not as effective, on a pound-ptill 
ratio, as the sling used by the Finders, 
because in a gun the spear’s velocity is 
reduced by the impediment of the gtin 
slidings. But even so, the circumstances 
have to be unusually good: the shot 


must be launched from the same plane, 
but just slightly above the fish, which 
would have to be almost motionless, as 
under a shell. — ED. 

STORY OF THE YEAR 

Sirs: 

The king salmon article was great, to 
say nothing of the wonderful picture (SI , 
Sept. 26). I’ve been meaning to suggest just 
such an article, only on the wonderful Cali- 
fornia king salmon that runs so well off 
Monterey and “sunny” Seaside — every 
year, that is, save ’55. 

Joseph Phelan 

Camarillo, California 

NO SHOT FOR BIG SHOT 

Sirs: 

Regarding Wonderful World, “One 
Shot for Big Shots” (SI, Sept. 26), I see 
Governor Anderson of Nebraska is “set to 
fire,” but antelope scampers into brush. 
Please be advised the governor should pull 
the bolt of his rifle down for firing position 
or he is not set to fire. 

Governor Anderson is probably “scop- 
ing” the animal to check for a good set of 
horns. Caption writer is only one "set to 
fire” and from the photograph apparently 
went off halfcocked. 

As a former Nebraskan, antelope hunter 
and charter member of SI, I appreciated the 
spread on the one-shot antelope hunt out 
of Lander, Wyoming. However, I have to 
confess it appears Governor Foss of South 
Dakota with his usual sharpshooting abili- 
ty, as evidenced by bis wonder! u) war rec- 
ord, has the best “head,” appearing to be 
15 inches or more — near trophy size. 

Thanks again for covering a wonderful 
sporting event, one close to the heart of any 
person that has participated. 

Dr. Calvin McEwen 
Garden Grove, Calif. 

• Governor Anderson was indeed far 
from set with his bolt up. Governor 
Foss, first man to bring down a buck 
two minutes after the hunt opened, 
was given place of honor by Shoshone 
Indians in a tribal dance after the 
shoot.— ED. 

HUNTERS' PARADISE 

Sirs: 

Thank you and Mr. Scott Young for the 
September 19 story on wild geese. 

As a resident of Cochrane, Ontario, which 
lies 184 miles south of James Bay. I am 
well acquainted with conditions on the 
mud flats of Hannah Bay and Albany 
where the snow geese fly in incalculable 
numbers. I also know Jimmy Cheecho who 
is an excellent and most trustworthy guide, 
and Len Hughes’s camp is a credit to our 
great North Country. Truly, James Bay, 
north of Cochrane, is a hunters’ paradise. I 
hope that it will remain one through con- 
servation and strict control of bag limits, 
which our Department of Lands & Forests 
is now carrying out. 

Maurice D. Dubin 

Cochrane, Ont. 

OOPS! KAMLOOPS! 

Sirs: 

It’s good to see your Fisherman’s Cal- 
endar each week in SI. It alone is worth 
the price of subscription for many readers 
I know. 

I guess every fisherman has his own ideas 
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about what’s a good fishing bet, and at 
times I have found myself at odds with 
some of the dope you gave for the Inland 
Empire area I cover, which extends from 
the Cascades on the west to the Rockies 
in the east. 

One somewhat startling bit of info was 
that in the September 12 issue in which 
Kamloops trout, 18-25 pounds, were com- 
mon from Coeur d’Alene Lake. Well, any 
rainbow, Kamloops or not, of this size is 
not a common catch for this area. Be that 
as it may, any trout over 5 pounds from 
Coeur d’Alene is newsworthy. 

1 strongly suspect the 18-to-25-pound 
Kamloops came from nearby Fend Oreille. 
But don't let anyone tell you fish this size 
are being caught by just anyone. It takes 
about 800 hours angling time to catch a 
Kammie this big. 

Another minor error I noted in the same 
Idaho report was the spelling of the St. 
Maries River. This fine, old — but sadly 
abused— creek is a favorite of mine and I 
like to see other writers avoid spelling it 
St. Mary’s. O.K.? 

Fred Peterson 

Spokane, Wash. 

• Mr. Peterson’s suspicions are justi- 
fied: the Kamloops did come from 
Pend Oreille, and St. Maries it will he 
from now on. — ED. 

REPORT FROM A CALENDAR WATCHER 

Sirs: 

Fisherman's Calendar in the Septem- 
ber 19th and 26th issues reports the fall run 
of big rainbows in the Manitou Creek on 
Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron. This is 
the first year that the season has been 
opened on rainbows after the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and the first year in several that 
the "dry-weather road" which is the only 
access to the stream has been passable in 
the fall. Fishing pressure since Labor Day 
has been terrific on this water, and the few 
big trout which started up river are strange 
to the river and skittish. Water level is low 
and water is clear, and it takes something 
more than average skill and patience to tie 
up to one of the good-sized ones. 

The last Sunday before the end of the 
speckled trout season brought out a record 
crowd of fishermen, picnickers and just in- 
terested onlookers from as far away as Sud- 
bury and North Bay. Every bend in the 



river had its quota of anglers, equipped 
with every imaginable sort of tackle, the 
most popular being a short spinning rod 
with a heavy line ending in a daredevil 
spoon and treble hook. Once in a while a 
fish gets snagged on one of these, but in 
general everyone was giving it an honest 
try with dew worms or small stone crabs. 
At one spot where a cedar tree hangs out 
over the water one angler stood with an 
arm around the tree trunk, handling his 
rod with one free hand. On his shoulders 
stood a second man, operating in the same 
pool from the higher level. Both fishermen 
were being helped by several small boys 
who gathered stone crabs for them, affixing 
bait on each line as required. 

The lamprey eel is fast reducing the rain- 
bow-trout population in Lake Huron where 
these big ones come from. I counted about 
seven or eight large fish in the lower part of 
the stream which had been killed by eels, 
and almost every fish taken there in the 
last few years has borne scars resulting from 
the bites of these killers. 

Your Ed Zern is doing a swell job with 
his calendar. It’s timely and apparently 
accurate, and I am amazed that you can 
assemble so much information so quickly 
that it is not outdated before publication 
dates. 

Herbert M. Shaw 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

HAPPY KNOLL: PAY AS YOU ENTER 

Sirs: 

Am in perfect agreement with reader 
Romney’s suggestion (19th Hole, Sept. 
19 concerning Happy Knoll guest mem- 
bership fees payable to the Olympic Fund. 
Hoping you will look favorably upon my 
application for membership, I enclose a $1 
check for the United States Olympic Fund. 

Bill McIvor 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Please accept my application for guest 
membership in J. P. Marquand’s wonder- 
ful Happy Knoll Country Club. I would 
like to join in contributing $1 to the 1956 
Olympic Fund. 

Dennis Dinan 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Enclosed are 1 3 pesos, roughly the equiv- 
alent of $1, for guest membership in the 



Happy Knoll Country Club. I think it is a 
fine idea to help out the U.S. Olympic 
Fund. 

Charles La Bine 

Mexico City 
Sirs: 

I should have thought of it before Kenn 
Romney: I enclose a dollar. 

Cameron M. Fisher 

Amenia, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I am sending a check for $1 in accord- 
ance with Mr. Romney’s idea. 

Michael A. Dively 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Would you have an opening at Happy 
Knoll for another paying guest? Here is 
$10 for the Olympic Fund. 

George P. Reichert 
North Atlanta, Ga. 

Sirs: 

Since we want to straddle more and 
better fences — may we have membership 
cards for Happy Knoll and also for its 
rival, Hard Hollow. 

Since Mr. Kenn Romney suggested the 
Olympic Fund, here is our check for $2. 

Ralph Hurd 

New York 

HARD HOLLOW STRIKES BACK 

Sirs: 

The Board of Directors of Hard Hollow 
Country Club at its regular meeting last 
night voted to increase our guest member- 
ship dues. The new rate, payable as soon 
as possible, is $2. Although some at Happy 
Knoll will say we are just being ridiculous 
about the whole thing, we feel this is ab- 
solutely the least we can afford for such a 
vital thing as the U.S. Olympic Fund. We 
are only sorry Mr. Romney beat us to it. 

Corson Castle Jr. 

Lockport, N.Y. 

• Checks, cash, money orders and 
pesos have been forwarded to the U.S. 
Olympic fund by SI on behalf of Hap- 
py Knoll’s Board of Governors and 
Hard Hollow’s Director Castle. A Fat 
on the Back to Mr. Romney for a new 
idea to benefit a fine cause. ED. 
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THE REYES FAMILY 


The five Reyeses of Mexico have made tennis a family game and a champion- 
ship one at that. The family went down in tennis history when two of its 
members won the U.S. men’s and women’s junior titles within the course of 
a year. Esteban Jr., 18, upper right, won the junior title this summer drop- 
ping only one set in seven matches, and his 16-year-old sister, Rosa Maria, 
lower right, whipped the U.S. gals in 1954. The coach: their dad, a for- 
mer Mexican Davis Cup star and now the pro at the Chapultepec Club. 



E FOOTWORK 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY JUAN GUZMAN 
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T his gentleman’s appearance speaks for him. And 
because his suit is made of Courier Cloth, it 
will always say the right things, even at a moment’s 
notice. For this remarkable yarn dye sheen worsted, 
handsomely tailored by Michaels-Stern, can meet any 


business or social situation with complete assurance. 
Available this Fall, in a rich variety of choice new 
colors, weaves and models. 100% virgin wool. $65. 
Write for the name of the fine store nearest you. 
Michaels -Stern, 87 Clinton A ve. N., Rochester 2, N. Y. 



want evert/one to know... 


Wc don’t really recommend trimming a parasol with cigarettes— not even Parliaments. 

But you can’t blame Parliament smokers for wanting everyone to know their cigarette 

is so special. The crush-proof box . . . choice tobaccos . . . luxurious flavor . . . and the 
famous Mouthpiece that keeps the filter recessed a full quarter-inch. 

Willi Parliaments, only the flavor touches your lips! 



c 


KING SIZE OR REGULAR 


ONLY THE FLAVOR TOUCHES YOUR LIPS 



